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DIOGENES’S DAUGHTER. 
BY WILL CARLETON, 
TEXUERE is a legend that Diogenes, 
| Old pachyderm, once, basking in the sun, 
Scolding the lazy, lying at his ease, 
And peddling wisdom-loaflets underdone, 
Saw suddenly a fair-haired maiden pass ; 
And his digestion being good that day, 
He took a new, strange fancy to the lass, 
And even followed her a little way, 
And asked her heart; which she, with mind obtuse, 
Gave over to him, like a little goose. 


For even his grimness had a fascination ; 
And though no ladies’ man, yet he could fire 
The average female heart with admiration, 
Being so unlike what they should admire 
And he had strong brain, and could “ govern men,” 
And hence win women; and she had a pride 
To draw the erank old bachelor from his den, 
And be known as a famous person’s bride , 
Besides, good women’s hearts will often move 
With love for men they do not half approve, 


Whether she lived, there is no need to ask; 
For he was soon a beastlier beast than ever, 
And growled at her full many a tasteless task, 
Beyond a woman's possible endeavor, 
He wanted her to share his tub with him, 
To carry lanterns for him through the street, 
When, with dishonest eves by pride made dim, 
He strove the unknown Honest Man to meet, 
And to agree, 
To look the other way, or on the ground. 


when that same man was found, 


She died, and he, with first-class cynic style, 

Forgot her, in serene self-contemplation, 
Frowned at the world with his sardonic smile, 

And went on making rules for all creation ; 
Forgot the sweet girl baby that his wife 

Coaxed out of heaven and left on earth for him; 
And strangers had to feed her simple life, 

While he went on, keeping the world in trim. 
(He’s not the last man who, to wail and preach, 
Has left his children within Satan’s reach. ) 


But she grew, good and pure; and as a chiid 
Felt strangely drawn unto the strange old man 
Who walked the streets like to a brute half wild, 
Or sat majestic while his mean tongue ran; 
And when she was eighteen she learned the truth, 
And walked up to him with half-awkward ease, 
And with the blushing bashfulness of youth 
Said, “Sir, I am your daughter, if you please.” 
And his digestion being good that day, 
He let the pretty girl lead him away. 


She took him to her home—a fairy bower; 
She petted him; she groomed his crazy hair, 

She ruled him with her weak and tender powet 
She soothed out his belligerent despair ; 

She brought real feeling to his numb old heart; 
Sli 


, 


charmed him with her sweet and winsome glee; 
She gently pried his mental shell apart, 
And grasped the pearls that gave him agony; 
While her friends said, “Just teach him common-sense, 
And we'll be glad to stand the whole expense.” 
She made him see that life was something more 
Than crouching like a beast beneath the sun; 
He came to praise the dainty robes she wore, 
And have some care what he himself put on; 
He saw that honest goods, instead of pelf, 
Were symbols bright of industry and power; 
That there was something else besides one’s self 
To fill the minutes of life’s quick-spent hour; 
She made the sage less picturesque and keen, 
But several times as happy and as clean. 


And he was coming very fast to be 
A loving father—full of thrift’s strong charm; 
Till one sad morn, his daughter, full of glee, 
Came to him with a young man arm in arm, 
And cheeks that blushed like pearl-white clouds caressing 
The warm, magnetic, love-charged sun above, 
And said, “O father, give your god-strown blessing 
On him and me! for, father, 'm in love!” 
While the young man, half earnest, half ashamed, 
Knelt with her for the blessing that she claimed. 


Diogenes was slightly thunder-struck ; 
And his digestion being bad that day, 
He rose and howled, “ Hot curses on the luck! 
This selfish world runs all the self-same way! 
You said you loved me, and I did not doubt; 
Instead of which you take this homely chub, 
Admit him to your heart, and turn me out: 
Oh, never mind! [ll move back to the tub! 
Give me my lantern! Let me go! I vow 
I'll search the world for honest women now!” 


She twined her white arms round his stubborn feet, 
She prayed him with her hands, her eyes, her lips; 
Strove the dear, dreadful exigence to meet, 
And show him that ‘twas not a love-eclipse ; 
She said, “O father, know that you are still 
All the world to me; but I have discovered 
Another world; I have two hearts to fill; 
But I adore you more!” and then she hovered 
Deftly between the young man and the old, 
Who formed a contrast striking to behold. 


‘ Befriend me, O my father, for I need 


Much more now your protection. I am just 
A poor weak girl, whose only strength, indeed, 

Is all with others—is her love and trust. 
I cannot live without you; this sweet man 

Has won my heart, but not away from yours; 
He crowds me nearer to you; ’tis the plan 

The gods have made; ‘tis why the race endures. 
The passion-waves that through me surge and dart 
Sink deeper still your love into my heart. 


My love has not division, but inerease ; 
© father, listen to me; do not move 
Your cherished face away; my life must cease, 
In this new life of love, without your love. 

For my sweet mother’s sake whose heart stood still 
In its first glow of greeting for me—listen ! 
Your form my woman's fancy yet shall fill; 
Your dear eyes in my heart's eyes e’er shall glisten; 
And all I ask, father, whom I adore, 
Is only just one husband, and no more!” 





| small. 


| mon, a kinder sentiment, as it is kinder to suffer with 
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And here the legend stops; I cannot prove 
How it turned out; but if I judge aright, 
The mean old idiot trampled on her love 
With the iron shoes of jealousy and spite. 
At Jeast I learn that he was every bit 
A cynic at near eighty, when his dim 
Old soul left earth, which, though he hated it, 
He lived in longer than it wanted him, 
Like some to-day, he gave this world a curse 
Because he could not have the universe. 
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IN THE RECEIPT OF ALMS. 
fJX\HE number of us who like to be the recipients of 
1 either open or concealed pity is exceedingly 
As a rule, people feel themselves at a disad 
vantage in the receipt of that article, as if they had 
first endured a sort of degradation in order to have 
reached the low level at which pity, not sympathy, 
could be extended to them. For the thought of the 
sentiment of pity carries with itself a corresponding 
thought of superiority on the part of the one who is 
probably personally exempt from that especial evil 
for which pity is given. For where this superiority 
ceases to exist, the feeling extended is more sympathy 
and compassion, that thing whose simple meaning is 
suffering with one, suffering together and in com- 





| one, to sit down with one in the sackcloth and ashes, 


| even the pity is not so much resented as the circum- 


than to look loftily on and be sorry from a safe alti- 
tude. Still, the distinction is a fine one; and perhaps | 


stances that lead to its existence. 

Indeed, most of our lives is an effort so to place 
ourselves that, if not objects of envy, we at any rate 
shall not be the objects of pity; we desire to be 
praised, admired, congratulated, for our success and 


| our achievements; to be pitied is the overthrow of 


all that we have done. 


But if it is unpleasant to receive pity, it is equally 
and positively painful to bestow it; that is to say, of 


| course, where the pity is given when it is heart-felt, in 


which case it has caused a pang of its own almost as 
sharp as is the original pain for which it is felt. 
There is perhaps no greater pang in the way of suf- 
fering than the pang of pity, the pity being spon- 
taneous and sincere, pity which is the offspring and 
outcrop of sympathy. It cuts the heart like a knife; 
it loads a laboring breast with sighs; it wearies eyes 
with weeping, souls with aching; and most of us would 
really rather endure the pain that is pitied than en- 
dure the pain of pitying. And where the person 
pitied is also a person beloved, the pain becomes an 
agony. One feels all the suffering of the other, and 
in addition all the heightened effect of a spiritual suf- 
fering too, till love itself becomes suffering and sor- 
row unspeakable and unbearable. Pity is then com- 
passion and sympathy too. 

Sympathy, as we use the word, goes perhaps a step 
closer and deeper than compassion does, although in | 
literal rendition it intends no differently. Yet there 
seems to be one degree less of remoteness in sympa- 
thy than in compassion; for he who absolutely sym- 
pathizes with us takes us by the hand and walks 
through the deep waters step by step. There are few 
who do this, or who in the nature of things can do it. 
They who do must not. only love us, but must know 
us, and those who really know us are very seldom 
found. They who pity us may look down on us from 
the top of their castle towers, or measure our need 
from their parlor windows; they who sympathize 
with us have planted their feet in our footprints, have 


set their hearts beating to ours, are beside us in the 


midst of our trouble, and it is theirs. And not only | 
is our trouble theirs, theirs ours, but sympathy here 
takes on a deeper meaning than compassion and as- 


sumes a broader ground; for the latter comes only, 


| accepting the formal use of words, into the experience 


| of trouble and sorrow, and is external, while sympa- 
| thy enters into our joy and is a part of us. 





If mak- | 
ing close difference between the words leads us to | 
hair-splitting, it is to be remembered that there is that 
natural difference in the words, according to the 
genius of language, that there is between the Roman 
nature and the finer and more penetrating Greek 
nature, a difference hardly to be formulated, but ex- 
isting as musical tones exist between the full notes and | 
the haif-notes which yet may not be written, and for 
which there is no place among the strings and keys. 
While, then, none of us can live in either moral or 
physical health without sympathy, and that close 
relation with some among our fellow-beings which it 


| estimates are worthless. 





brings, almost all of us feel that we can dispense 
with pity. It is not what we want; and, ungrate- 
fully or not, we are inclined to be displeased with its 
intrusion upon us; ouly superior powers can give us 
that alms and excite our gratitude in their receipt, 
only that 
“pity sitting in the clouds 
That sees into the bottom of our grief.” 


It follows, then, that we should exercise some care as 
to where we bestow our pity, lest the gift be un welcome 
or wound more than it heal. Unless we can put our- 
selves in the attitude of the sufferers, and suffer with 
them, so that we too need pity ourselves, it is all but 
a graceless task that we attempt in giving it, running 
the risk that ‘‘ pity prove a serpent that will sting 
them to the heart.” Without doubt it were some- 
thing nobler to receive pity nobly than to spurn it; 
but human nature being constituted as it is, not until 
we develop into beings much more on the plane with 
angels shall we perhaps be noble enough for that. 
We have become very abject indeed, and all but in- 
different to pity or anything else in the world, when 
we shall reach that stage in which pity is grateful to 
us; and we shall be ingrates and wretches indeed if 
we ever reach the stage where compassion and sympa- 
thy are not as soothing to us as the arms of a mother 
are to her babe. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
ON SOME ADVANTAGES IN BEING AN AMERICAN. 


NITLING once at a dinner party in England, beside one 
\ of those rather pert young ladies who are by no means 
a monopoly of our own country, I was asked various ques- 
tions about our works and ways. Having been led, per- 
haps, into some phrase of modest national self-satisfaction 

for even the bruised American will sometimes turn—she 
said, with abrupt surprise, “ But you don’t mean to say 
that you like being an American, do you?” When I re- 
plied, with unflinching assurance, that this was precisely 
what I most liked, she said, honestly, “I give you my word 
that the thought never before occurred to me that people 
liked being Americaus; I supposed that they were Amer- 

icans because they could not help it.” Upon which I 
made no scruple in admitting to her that we had undoubt- 
edly that reason also. 

It would appear that Mr. Ruskin had some such impres- 
sion in his mind when he was kind enough to admit, in his 
Praeterita, that our fellow-countryman Professor Charles E. 
Norton would be recognized as a gentleman by “the high- 
est-born and best-bred of every land.” No donbt the 
young lady who questioned me would hold that, by virtue 
of being an Englishman merely, Mr. Ruskin is fully quali- 
fied to speak for those classes to an American; although in 
respect to birth he is stated in the biographies to be the 
son of a suecessful liquor-dealer and a rural inn-keeper’s 
daughter, while in respect to breeding, he uses the vulgar 
and offensive word “nigger” in this very passage. The 
curious thing is that the whole remark appears to be but a 
new version of one which was currently attributed to the 
same source, on the same subject, twenty years*ago. The 
story then ran that Mr. Ruskin, having on one occasion 
pronounced all Americans to be peasants, was met by some 
one with the inquiry, “What, then, do you say of your 
friend Mr. Norton?” “He,” retorted Ruskin, “is a culti- 
vated peasant.” If, then, the experience of twenty years is 
enough to develop Mr. Norton, in Mr. Ruskin’s estimate, 
from a peasant into a gentleman, who knows but a few 
years more, if Mr. Ruskin keeps good company, may cure 
even him of saying “nigger” ? 

The patronizing tone in which we permit ill-born and 
ill-bred foreigners to speak of the best-born and best-bred 
Americans is curiously like the tone, familiar in literary 
criticism, with which third and fourth rate authors dis- 
avow the productions of fifth and sixth rate authors when 
confused with theirs. This is like the hostility that Thack- 


| eray imagined as raging in London fish-mongers’ windows 


between the oysters labelled at fourpence a dozen and 
those priced at sixpence. Thus a writer known as “The 
Duchess,” whose novels may sometimes be seen on railway 
trains, and are said to be dear to the hearts of boarding- 
school damsels, has lately been expressing great indigna- 
tion at having some still poorer novel attributed to her 
authorship. She writes to disavow it as being “ trashy” 
and “unmitigated rubbish,” as if this were not precisely 
the ground on which the publie had accredited it to her. 
But when we go beyond the tone of criticism to the fact, 
Mr. Ruskin could hardly have selected a better instance 
than Professor Norton to prove the reverse of the very 
theory he advocates, that every decent American would be 
far better off were he an Englishman. It has been a mat- 
ter of curious speculation to him, he says, “ what sort of 
soul Charles Norton would have become if he had bad the 
blessing to be born an English Tory or a Scotch Jacobite 
or a French gentilhomme or a Savoyard count.... What 
a grand, happy, consistent creature he would have been, 
whereas now he is as hopelessly out of gear and place, 
over in the States there, as a runaway star dropped into 
Purgatory.” 

Now, in making the comparison with Frenehmen and 
Savoyards, the difference of race at once enters, and all 
The present writer has never 
seen a Scotch Jacobite, and there certainly was a grandeur 
in their consistency, though it was the utter absence of all 
happiness in their lives, that makes them still a theme for 
song and story. When it comes to English Tories, I have 
personally seen a great many of them in public and pri- 
vate, and a less consistent and certainly a less happy class 
of creatures—what with socialism, and the Irish question, 
and the competition of American beef—I can hardly ima- 
gine. A cultivated man like my old playmate Professor 
Norton has doubtless to meet trials of his own in the place 
where he dwells—troublesome pupils, and the absence of 
old castles, and the necessity of going to caucuses, a thig 
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which he most faithfully and manfully does, I am happy to 
say, thus exerting a constant influence for good govern- 
ment. The fact that the university city of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, now annually votes for “no license” really 
dates back largely to the courageous resistance offered by 
Professor Norton to a gentleman of the same profession 
with Mr. Ruskin’s father, who wished very much to set up 
a liquor shop not far from the Harvard professor's front 
gate. All these things he has to do; but when we come 
to the question whether he is not the better off for having 
to do them, we come to the especial advantage of living in 
America. 

A man of fastidious cultivation in Englaud is in constant 
danger of being lost in a clique, or limited to a little club 
or party. Every American in visiting London notices this 
limitation. Even the English periodicals show this; each 
one, as Moncure Conway said, is not a magazine, but a cir- 
cular letter addressed toone another by afew cultivated gen- 
tlemen who belong to the same club. The freer and larger 
life that comes to an American through the very publicity 
of our press, through the varied contact offered by our con- 
ventions and caucuses and committees, where the university- 
bred man sits beside the village cobbler or carriage-maker, 
and finds perhaps his neighbor a more capable leader than 
himself—all this, while valuable to all, is most valuable to 
the most fastidious. Others may dispense with it; they 
cannot. They ‘have an invaluable gift to give to those 
around them in their own aims, their antecedents, their 
knowledge; but they receive as much as they give. They 
come into manly contact with the seething life beside them ; 
they test the training of books beside that of the machine 
shop and the railroad office ; they are saved from the grace- 
ful imbecility of a merely wsthetic existence. They are 
preserved from the depressing and harassing existence which 
besets the mere English conservative. Literary men,above 
all others, are saved in America from that terrible reaction 
which seems the doom of the most accomplished English- 
men in the later years of life. Compare the sunny old age of 
Longfellow, Emerson, Bryant, Bancroft, Holmes, aud Whit- 
tier with the spleen, the despair, the hopeless complaint 
and lamentation of Carlyle, Landor, Froude, and Tennyson. 
Certainly in America the sunset is brighter, whether of the 
outward day or of the inward life of authors. T. W. H. 





DELICATE FEASTING. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
VIIL—ON RELISH AND SEASONING (1), 


The fundamental principle of all 
Is what ingenious cooks The Relish call; 
For when the market sends in loads of 
They all are tasteless till that makes them good 

The Art of Cookery 


tood 


fEXHE worthy cook who is empress of my kitchen, queen of my 
| stomach, and therefore mistress of my humor, won my conti 
dence by a simple remark she made the first time I had friends to 
‘** Monsieur,” she 
‘monsieur, I am very pleased to 
see that none of the gentlemen last night touched the salt-cellar, 
I could not desire a finer compliment.” 
If I or my guests had found it necessary to ruffle the smooth 
surface of the salt-cellar, and add a pinch to any of the dishes, it 


dinner after she had entered upon her duties 
said, for she is of Gaulish origin 


would have been a proof that my cook had not succeeded in sea- 
soning ler dishes to the point. 

A cook having any self-respect, and any respect for his art, has 
a right to feel insulted if a guest proceeds to powder his food 
with salt and pepper before having even tasted it. 
barous proceeding implies disastrous social antecedents on the 


Such a bar- 


part of the ue st, unaccustomedne ss to delicate eating, or a cal- 
lousness and bluntness of palate which renders him unworthy to 
taste any but the rankest food and the most scarifying of spirit 
uous liquors, 

For such palates as these, deadened by the abuse of tobacco 
and whiskey, have been invented special relishe 





of a penetrating 
and fiery nature, fabricated according to recipes bequeathed by 
in bottles decorated with strange la- 
bels, and under titles which [ will not enumerate. 

In order to facilitate the use of these diabolical and dyspepsia- 


deceased noblemen, and sold 


producing relishes, the contrivance known as a cruet-stand has 
been elaborated, and now for years and years has figured on An- 
glo-Saxon dinner tables, as a hideous and ever present reminder of 
the wretched state into which the art of cookery has fallen in 
Anglo-Saxon countries. 

Let it be remembered first of all, and above all, that seasoning 
is the business of the cook, and that unless the relish is imparted 
to the food during the process of cooking, it cannot be imparted 
afterward. When your meat or vegetables are served on the 
table and on your plate, you will vainly sprinkle them with salt 
and pepper and sauces; you will simply be eating meat and vege- 
tables and seasoning matter, but you will not be eaiing seasoned 
meat or seasoned vegetables. 

The great superiority of French cooking over all other cookery 
lies in the thorough comprelension of the role and methods of 
seasoning in cookery. 

The perfection of seasoning brings out the peculiar savor of 
each article of food, and never allows the seasoning to usurp the 
place of the savor. 
with which he judges his proportions, so as to form a suave whole 
in which all the elements are harmonized, and none allowed to 
dominate. 

It is in the seasoning that the art and sentiment of the cook is 
shown. 
it is almost useless, not to say impossible, to work with scales and 
measures, aud according to nicely figured formule; the true cook 
works by experience and feeling. 
is an artist, and not a Johannes Factotum. 

Relish in food is produced by various means. 

1. By the simple process of cooking, as in roasting, grilling, 
ete., where, as already explained, the cooking develops a peculiar 
aroma agreeable to the taste and conducive to digestion, because 
it excites in a healthy manner the secretion of the | 

2. By the admixture in the process of cooking of 
diments, spices, savory herbs, and salt. 

3. By sauces properly so called. 

The rédle of condiments is to please the taste, to excite the phys- 
ical energy of the digestive tube, and to increase to a notable 
extent the secretions of its different parts. Condiments, if prop- 
erly used, assure digestion, and hasten the absorption of food by 
the system. 

The French cooks are constantly using a bouquet garni as a 
means of seasoning. This bouquet is composed in the propor- 
tions of 1 oz. of green parsley, 14 peunyweights of thyme, and the 
same quantity of bay-laurel. Wash your parsley, roll up your 
thyme and laurel into a little bundle, fold the parsley around, and 


The skill of the cook is shown by the nicety 


No book can teach how to make a sauce to perfection ; 


A trie cook, be it remembe red, 


astric juices. 
aromatic con- 























bind the whole with thread or cotton into a little packet about 2 | 
inches long. Three cloves may or may not be added to this bou- 
quet, according to the tastes of the company. The same remark | 
holds good also as regards the addition of a young onion. 

A simple bouquet is composed of chives and parsley tied up 
into a little bundle. 

All kinds of bouquets must be removed from the dishes in the 
kitchen before serving. 


Gouffé gives the following mixture of all-spice for use espe- 
cially in seasoning pasties, galantine, and other cold dishes: Take 
+ oz. thyme, } oz. bay-laurel, 4 0z, marjoram, 4 oz. rosemary. Dry 
these four herbs thoroughly by artificial heat, and when they are 
thoroughly dry, pound them finely in a mortar with 4 oz. nutmeg, 
$ oz. cloves, $ oz white pepper-corns, 4 oz. cayenne pepper 
Pound the whole finely, sift, and keep for use in a well-corked 
bottle. This all-spice is used alone or mixed with salt, the pro 
portion being four times as much salt as spice 

Supposing you have to season 3 pounds of galantine 
of salt 


dose 


>) the 


required, according to Gouffé, would be 1 oz and 


spice 
mixed in the above proportions. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN WOOLLENS 


LTHOUGH summer is searcely half over, the merchants have 
i received their first importations of dress goods for autumn 
and winter, and will soon display them on their counters. Put 
chasers who buy early in order to have a large variety to select 
from will find the new woollens of soft yet very firm texture 
woven in the various twills of camel’s-bair and in the large serge 
diagonals. Solid colors prevail, and a special feature of the season 
will be the trimming accompanying cach dress pattern of plain 
wool goods, and woven especially for it. This will be the rule, 
instead of the combination of two materials in one dress. These 
trimmings consist of a separate and single écharpe, or scarf, a panel 
for the front of the skirt, a border on one selvage or on both, cor- 
ner pieces that extend a short distance along the foot of the skirt 
after having reached from the belt to the foot, and finally the hand- 
kerchief squares, or stripes surrounding a very large square like a 
border. 
TAPESTRY SCARFS. 

Tapestry coloring and designs are woven in the new searfs that 
are placed down the middle of the skirt, a great flowered breadth 
being seen there as if beneath the plain wool sides that appear to 
open upon it. Leaves, grasses, fruit, catkins, and conventionalized 
flowers of large size are on red or black grounds of some of these 
scarfs, while others have a dark blue or grayish green ground; a 
band of sage green smoothly woven then surrounds the flowered 
stripe, and there are narrower stripes near the selvage for trim 
ming the bodice and sleeves. Other tapestry designs of smaller 
flowers and buds are on repped silk grounds of the color of the ex 
quisitely fine wool they are to decorate, ind some ot these have a 
wide plush stripe down each side of the tlowered panel. 


BLACK FIGURES ON COLORED WOOLS 


Still more elegant scarfs have a border of velours, with the de 
sign of flowers and leaves of black velvet of thick heavy pile on 
colored grounds of pansy and peach shades, or copper-color, green, 
reddish brown, very dark blue, and the rust-color which is named 
in honor of the Eiffel Tower. These black figured trimmings are 
very largely imported, and show clearly, even at this early date, 
that it will be safe to employ black trimmings on colored winter 
dresses very much in the way used last vear. Both cut and uncut 
igns, one pretty pattern being 
of black ostrich feathers on panels of copper brown, dull green, 
Eiffel rouge, or of silver gray wool. 





velvets are seen in these black de 


Mohair is also used in a very 
effective way for black figures, leaves, pines, points,and pyramids 
standing upward from the selva 





,and in Roman vases and Egyp 
tian hieroglyphics on dull red, green, and rust brown wools, that 
An- 
other way in which black mohair is used is in woven imitations of 
braid, either in straight rows like wide Hercules braid, or else in 
intricate designs of narrow 
tabliers o 


form excellent backgrounds for the lustrous black designs. 


There are also 
side panels of branching watered lines, like ripples, 
woven in black on grounds to match the camel’s-hair of the gown, 
and a sma 


lines, like soutache. 








figured piece is added for the plastron or vest. 
LADIES’ CLOTH WITH BORDERS 
A novelty for the coOmImng season Is ladies’ cloth (the smoothly 
woven faced cloth used by tailors), with woven borders of stripes 
along the selvage, and in these the faney for black is also shown, 
two black stripes—one four inches broad, the other ouly two inches 
—being a stylish border for green, blue, and rust-colored cloths. 


HANDKERCHIEF WOOLLENS, CORNERS, ET 

Young ladies will like the gay 
that are made up of eight large squares of serge or camel’s-hair 
of bright red, blue, or green, surrounded with black borders in it 
regular stripes. These borders trim the foot and the top of the 
skirt, and the sides as well, the plain centres of the squares being 
folded in large plaits. The new corner pieces will also be made 
up in youthful and dressy gowns. There are two wide stripes down 
the middle of the front breadth; then turning a corner sharply, 
they border the foot of this breadth. These come in the tapestry 
designs, in velours, and in stripes of contrasting colors, or tone 
upon tone all of one color; brown with black, green with black, 
gray-blue on lighter gray-blue being choice colorings. 


woollen handkerchief dresses 





BORDERS AND PANELS. 

Rough-surfaced borders, like bourette with its uneven threads, 
are along the selvages of camel’s-hair in odd colors, and sometimes 
the rough bouret 
balls. Some borders are made to edge three sides of a tablie 
breadth, while others are evidently meant merely to border the 
foot of a very simple skirt. Borders and panels of plush in self- 
colors are in geometrical designs, and also in great blocks of black 
on colored grounds. Exquisitely fine woollens in delicate colors 
have a panel for the front of the skirt of silk thrown to the sum 
face in the weaving, and then great disks woven over it; disks of 
Suéde shades are on blue and on green silk grounds, rust-colored 
disks are on old-rose panels, and steel gray silk is strewn with 
black balls. Other silken panels have immense floriated designs— 
iris and lily, or oak leaves woven in pyramidal groups, and smatllet 
flowers are woven for bands of trimming 





te threads form figures of crescents, disks, or 








BLACK WOOLLENS. 

Black woollens have all the rich designs described for colors 
woven on them in black, such as satin-like stripes forming hand- 
kerchief borders on camel’s-hair or serge, and wide panels of gros 
grain and satin blocks, plaids, or stripes, and in esealier designs, 
like stairs, or intricate geometrical figures. Raised velvet borders, 
both wide and narrow, are on the all-black fabrics in arabesque, 
palm, and ostrich-feather designs. 


PLAIDS, STRIPES, AND BROCADES. 

Plaids and stripes of great size are imported in rough yet soft 
Cheviots, in the dull Madras tints, and in many fancy combinations 
of colors, with a few genuine Scotch colors, like those now worn 


in Paris in taffeta and surah silks. Very striking plaids are also 
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imported with silk surface thrown up above s 
many of these are in Madras colors 
colors, such as 


ft wool goods 





and 


Some plaids have only two 


green and Suéde, others are all gray, some all 
green of many tones, and the silken plaids that form scarfs on 
panels are very gay with bars of bright red and yellow crossing 
brown or black misses and children are finely 
twilled plaids of light weight yet warm for winter school dresses, 
in the useful blue and green plaids, the red and black Rob Roy, 
and the pretty shepherd checks of 
tartan border along 


grounds. For 


lack and white, with a gay 
one selvage to trim the foot of the skict. 





NEW SILKS 

Armure, faille francaise, and brocades are seen again in the 
first importations of silks for the next season. The armures are 
very solt, and are in plain colors, or else they have a border of 
Empire design woven along one selvage, and this border is some- 
times in metal threads, either of gold, silver, or copper, and some- 
times of all three together. The ille silks a heavier, of thick 
reps, and rather stiff, the softer repped fabrics now all coming 
under the head of bengaline The brocades are most beautiful 








studies in colors, and fit to be fri ative panels ; 


of them repeat the tapestry designs already described, of flowers, 


some 


leaves, fruits, and grasses, covering the entire surface, while others 


leave in full view the pretty armure woven ground of 
quaint color, 


some rich 
For evening dresses the brocades are in very light 
shades in small blossoms or leaves on a ground of the 


same tint, 
or else in Louis Seize str 


with a white stripe 


they are pes 1 COlOr Allé ating 





strewn with flower a vine of flow 





ers of natural hue. The pretty laure id crown designs 





of last vear are repeated, and there are clusters of field flowers 
tied with fluttering ribbons like those of the present season. Pet 
sian designs are also shown in new coloring and in all-over pat 
terns as Well as mere borders, or scarts i ilile or armure of 


a plain color 


RIBBONS FROM 





Merchants returning early from Paris have bre 





very rich ribbons and sashes selected from those prepared ex} 
ly for the Paris Exhibition flower designs prevail 
. red and white poppies of enormous s 


Brocades of 
sashes 
purple 
ribbon to its border of satin, which fin 
dyed in the silk before it is 


among the 


es of is, white daisies, or lilies-of-the alley 





colors are 





woven, making iy sliad- 
ing and contrasts. Chiné effects on raised velvet fig printed 
after they are woven, are in delicate slender arabesques and in 
garlands ; others have the color and designs copied from genuine 


Watteau ribbons, with pink and blue 





g ounds, or stripes ot een 
along one edge of the palest pink faille ribbon. The poppies and 
other large flowers look as if they were being blown by a stiff 


breeze ; 
tine ; 
ground of the palest green or 


bands on one side of a ribbon hold a thick vine of eglan 


clusters of drooping roses and grasses are at intervals on a 





rose pink or creamy white Fringed 
sashes have each of the forty colors that are 


Dark str 


wovel Ih the ribbon 
repeated in the fringe 


ed Sashes are of daring colors, 
and are partly of velvet, partly of peau de soie. Orchids, gilly 
Howers, and lilies are in raised velvet on faille ribbén. 


Velvet 1 will be much used for 


dresses throughout the winter. 


bbon trimming bonnets and 


will not go 


Black moiré ribbon 





entirely out of favor, though very fashionable modistes already 


commend the heavy repped ribbons with satin stripes. 


WINTER 


COLORS 
shades, such as 


Dark purplish red dahlia 


largely imported in rich silks and ribbons, and in velvets for dress 


ind rosewood, are 


es and bonnets; new names are ven some of these colors, but 


the shades are familiar, and are quite different from the light red 


dish mahogany tints. Chdataryn 





a dark oak shade, like the old 





English oak called black-oak 





idyck and sandal are light éeru 


shades. Nickel gray is a dark silver tint that combines well with 


many of the new colors Céladon is the palest blending of blue 


and vreen Or rouge is ved gold, with more 


red than yellow in it. 


Kairouan is a new brown with much gold in it, and the same is 


true of other brown shades Lilac 


and peach colors are now much 

) ‘ 
worn in Paris, and cardinal red is also in favor there. Borgeon 
is light green tinged with yellow, but is not so yellowish as (illeu 


ov ‘inden greet 
For information 
Lor; JAMES McCreery & Co. ; 


received thanks are due 


Messrs. Lorp & Tay- 
ind AITKEN, Son, & Co, 





PERSONAL. 
Me. Lewis Miter, the father-in-law of Edison, the in 
next to Bishop Vineent, the leading man in 
tauqua Idea, 


yventor, is 
ke veloping the Chau 
Mr. Miller is a well-built, solid-looking gentleman, 
a gray beard and jovial face. His eves ave bright and | 
manners genial. Mr, Miller comes from Ohio, 
Having had only the 


school education himself, he appreciates the 


with 





and is about 





hine years of age 1dvantages of a common- 
inxlety OF others sim 
ilarly situated to continue their studies, but who are debarred by 
circumstances from attending college 


Boston University has graduated four hundred and sevent 
eight doctors of medicine and surgery, nearly one-half of whom 
are women ; 

—At a recent fair held in Marion, Massachusetts, in aid of the 


Marigold 


Club of 


that town, Mrs. Cleveland piayed the role of 
* postimistress, > and it is needless to say that there was a run on 
the post-office The letters delivered by the fair postmistress 


were above the ave rage of interest, maby having been written ov 


well-known literary men and clever people generalls 


Mr. Turner Brakeley, of Bordentown, New Jersey, who spends 


his winters in the pines of that State, has made a series of one 


hundred and fifty photographs of charcoal burners who ply thei 
trade in his ne ighiborhood, The photograp! s show that those who 
look for them can find picturesque studies even in the Jersey pines. 


—M: Laurence Hutton has hit upon a novel idea for 
in his study. The frieze that runs around the 
death masks of distinguished men anc 


lecoration 
room 18s thade of the 
The effect 


oom in Bluebeard’s eastle 


l women IS Strik 
ing, and not unsuggestive of the famous 1 
This room of Mr 
of interest, among them a pencil sketch of Thackeray by himself, 
Like all of Thacker iy’s 


or less libellous 


Hutton’s, by-the-way, contains many other things 


portraits doue by | is more 


is Own hand, it 


— Wilhelm], the violinist, is an accomplished whistlet No 


fessional whistler can get with lips and tongue the tone tha 


can. It is like the notes of his 
does Wilhelm) treat his fii 


violin Only on rare 


occasions 


and 





a Whistling performance, 
those who have heard him may consider themselves fortunate 
—Dr. William R 
his thirties 


Harper, of Yale, is a young man, being still in 
He is round-face d, smooth shave n, and black-haired 
The only ornament he wears on his face is a pair of gold specta- 
him look like Mr. Pickwick. 
—Mr. J. O. Davidson, the marine artist, has a little ste 
called the Princess, for his water studio Tl t 
pleases, and she is out 
whenever there is a yacht race or marine parade 
view on hand. Beside 8 his sketch book, Mr Davidson takes a ce 
tective camera along with him, and takes a snap-shot where he 
hasu’t time for a pencil sketch. The Princess is a swift little 
craft, and can keep pace with almost anything on the water. 


cles, which, his friends say, make 





i-launch, 
Princess has a regu 
lar government license to sail where she 


or a naval re- 
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Children’s Summer Hats. 


Fic. 1, a light summer hat for a small boy from 
two to three years of age, is of fine white cam- 
bric. The top of the crown is corded to give it 
body, while the side of the crown and the brim 
are shirred on wires, which are regulated to the 
shape. A pinked ruche of the cambric encircles 
the crown, and a bow is placed against the 
back, 

The sun-bonnet illustrated in Fig. 2 is of pale 
blue cambric. The back and side of the crown 
are corded and stitched, with bands of inser- 
tion between the cording; a high puff is set be- 
tween the two. The brim is corded at the front 
edge, and behind is shirred to form three head- 
ings. A pleated cape is set on with a heading at 
the back, over a flat cape of white embroidery 
which projects beneath, and a band of embroid- 
ery is in the front. 


Promenade Toilettes. 


Tue costume illustrated in Fig. 1 is of benga- 
line in silver gray combined with printed benga- 
line with a similar ground. The gray skirt front 
has a corner elaborately embroidered in silks and 
silver. A drapery of the same silk is on the left 
side, with an embroidered border at the front and 
lower edge. The drapery on the right side and 
back is of flowered silk, faced with plain silk 
where it is taken back on the side. The bodice 
is made to correspond, the back and right side 
being of flowered silk, and the left side, which is 
full, of plain silk, with an embroidered band that 
is made to appear a continuation of that on the 
skirt. 

The gown Fig. 2 is of gray-blue foulard; that 
on the front of the skirt is figured in white. The 
pleated sides are of plain foulard, edged with 
white at the front. The polonaise, with 
short open panier fronts and long-tabbed back, 
which completes the dress, is also of the plain silk. 
A fichu of white silk muslin edged with lace is 
about the low throat and between velvet revers 
on the front, and terminates under a short velvet 
half-belt. 


lace 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From OuR Own CORRESPONDENT] 

UMORS are afloat that dress-makers are re- 
| volting against straight skirts, one author- 
ity protesting that they reduce all costumes to 
the level of that of a chamber-maid on duty, and 
assert they will bring about a change next win- 
ter. Surely there must be some happy medium 
between the over-draped skirts with which we 
have been burdened and the severe extreme at 
which we are now arriving. It cannot be denied 
that plain skirts are not universally becoming, 
any more than it can be affirmed that all women 
are equally well made and graceful. And while 
they are about it there is room for reform in 
other details as well as skirts. Sleeves, for in- 
stance, are many of them actually grotesque, es- 
pecially those in which the material is tied to the 
arm in two or three great puffs. Then again the 
prevalent fashion of turned-back lace or pleating 
about the neck entails an exposure of that fea- 
ture which is a trial to necks in general which 
have passed their first youth. Cannot some gen- 
ius create something which will suit all tastes, 
and be equally appropriate for all figures and all 
ages ? 

During the latter part of summer and the au- 
tumn black lace will form a prominent feature 
of toilettes. It is used on all fabrics and all col- 
ors, particularly on light colors, and on figured as 
well as plain fabrics. Black lace flounces are 
used on flowered silks with an écru, old-rose, or 
light green ground. The flounce is frequently 
headed by a puff of the lace through which a rib- 
bon is drawn of one of the colors prominent in 
the flowers. On the bodice the lace assumes the 
shape of bretelles, a cape, or perhaps a short 
jacket. This may not be pretty, but it is fash- 
ionable. Lace flounces are used in many other 
ways besides. A pretty fashion consists in cover- 


1.—LittLe Boy’s Summer Hat. 





} autumn dress which I 


de Chine. 
} opens at one side over 


| Chine is in high favor. 





| shaped or other lace 


| sometimes cut away un- 





Fig. 2.—Littte Girw’s Sun-Bonnet. 


ing a silk skirt which is to be pleated with two 
or three lace flounces set on flat; the silk and 
lace are then accordion-pleated together. This 
is done with plain and figured silks, but more es- 
pecially with striped silks, which pleat effectively. 
The bodice with such a skirt may be entirely of 
lace or only trimmed with lace; the close silk 
sleeves are veiled with full-pleated sleeves of 
lace. Dotted nets, dotted in silk, velvet, or che- 
nille, are similarly com- 
bined with silk. Lace 
appliqués must not be 
forgotten. These are 
used on wraps and 
dresses both. Palm- 


designs are applied on 
the material, which is 


derneath and the lace 
lined with another col- 
or. Black lace inser- 
tions are also much 
used, with the material 
cut away from unde® 
neath, 

A charming early 
have just seen making 
is of mouse gray crépe 
The skirt 


an under-skirt of black 
velvet; it is trimmed 
everywhere with gold- 
lace, which on the open 
side edges the gray and 
on the velvet. 
The bodice is shirred, 
and opens on a black 
velvet yoke covered 
with gold embroidery. 
The full crépe de Chine 
sleeve ends at the el- 
bow, merging in a tight 
lower sleeve of black 
velvet, ornamented with 
a deep cuff of gold-lace. 
The entire dress is rich 
and harmonious, yet 
quite simple in its ef- 
fect. The preference is 


rests 


for all soft clinging 
stuffs, and crépe de 





Indeed, shirred bodices, 
full sleeves, and softly 
flowing skirts could not 
be made of stiff harsh 
materials, Autumn toi- 
lettes, it is said, contain 
the germs of winter 
fashions. If that is the 
case, some of the indi- 
cations are significant. 
None of the skirts are 
entirely straight. On 
the front, at the sides, 
or at the back, some- 
where there are gentle 
curves or fluctuations 
of the folds; it is raised 
here, or draped a trifle 
there, but never quite 
straight. Some of the 
bodices are fairly fas- 
cinating. One is high 
and full, confined below 
by a corselet of velvet 
or silk; another has the 
top forming a yoke in 
large pleats, on which 
is appliquéd the edge 
of a lace bodice held by 
a deep folded girdle; 
another has a vest with 
a deep belt and a short 
loose jacket above, as, 





| indeed, jacket corsages 


show the greatest vari- 








ety; black lace bodices are made 
with two long tabs on the front 
or a single one falling at the 
back. Never has there been 
gréater variety or freedom of im- 
agination. 

The first autumn toilettes will 
be of light camel’s-hair, soft, suf- 
ficiently warm, but of compara- 
tively light colors, with a prefer- 
ence for the Suéde and felt gray 
shades. Accordion-pleated skirts 
will be used to some extent, with 
a jacket which has a tight-fitting 
back and fronts which open on a 
well-fitting vest that is crossed by 
a girdle of faille or moiré of the 
same tint, the jacket fronts being 
lined with the same silk. Light- 
colored but warm woollens will 
be worn all through the autumn, 
and until the stormy days of ear- 
ly winter impose darker tints. 
As to winter colors, twice a year 
regularly the statement is made 
that the coming season will see a 
return to the bright, decided colors 
of good old times in place of the 
neutral and composite tints now 
invogue. Justas regularly twice 
a year the statement is belied by 
subsequent events. It is safe to 
predict that next season the blues 
will still be old-blues tinged with 
gray, the greens mossy, the pinks 
pale and tinged with cream or 
yellow, and old-rose will not be 
renounced. There is not likely to 
be any sudden change in this re- 
spect next winter. Some marvellous silks are an- 
nounced, and to judge by the specimens exhibit- 
ed by the manufacturers of Lyons at the Exposi- 
tion, these promises will be more than fulfilled. 
Beautiful brocades are among them, in which 
flowers appear to be scattered by the handful at 
random on silks which are stiff with richness. 
These, of course, must always be exceptional, even 
in the grand salons in which they will be worn. 


bid 
es 


PROMENADE 


Fig. 1.—Emsrowerep Sirk Costume. 





| them from darker winter garments, 





———— ~ 


For fashions nowadays are democratic, and stuffs 
and shapes of garments are selected to suit the 
great majority. Still there will always be attempts 
outside of this general rule,attempts doomed to suf- 
focation by the narrow limits to which they are con- 
fined. Some beautiful passementeries are being 
manufactured for winter silks. They generally 
come in sets, comprising one or two revers for the 
skirt, a collar or yoke for the bodice, and deep 
cuffs for the sleeves reaching from the wrist half- 
way up the forearm. Sometimes a small jacket 
is included, or a corselet with wide flat panels 
for the skirt attached. Some of the jackets are 
divided at the middle of the back. They are 
frequently mounted over a crépe de Chine or silk 
muslin bodice. These passementeries are in silk 
or in silk and metal. Embroidery of all kinds, 
in silk, in metal, and in beads, will be one of the 
principal ornaments for winter toilettes of all 
kinds, day or evening. 

The wraps in preparation for the first cool days 
of autumn are capes, chiefly of light cloth or 
coarse woollens, usually with velvet in combina- 
tion. A mouse gray cloth cape has a collar and 
tabs of black velvet. Mantelets with short tabs 
have a yoke and girdle of velvet, or a velvet point 
in the back and some equivalent for it in front. 
Just as in the case of autumn dresses, light tints 
will be much used for wraps also, to distinguish 
A cream 
wool wrap with dark green velvet will be ex- 
tremely elegant in about two months. The same 
general rule for wrappings that has been observed 
for some years past will still hold good. Long 
cloaks are worn for mornings, and short wraps 
for calling, except when a long cloak is worn for 
extra protection, or over a redingote costume, 
and is removed before entering the drawing-room. 
Toques will constitute the principal head-wear 
for autumn, particularly tulle toques of all colors, 
Some are of the round turban shape, consistently 
adorned with a crescent on the front. Others 
are arranged with Mercury wings, or like a Hun- 
garian cap. An aigrette, a butterfly, a wing, is 
sufficient trimming for this small piece of head- 
gear, which it is difficult to take seriously as a 
hat, although it fills the place of one. 

EMMELINE Raymonp. 
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TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Fou.arp Gowy, 
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PRINCE FORTUNATUS* 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Autor or “A Princess of Tuvurir,” “ Mao.teop oF 
. 
Darr,” *“*Suanpon Bers,” “Tue STRANGE 
Apvventurns oF a Hovuse-Boat,” ero. 


CHAPTER V. 
WARS AND RUMORS. 

ITTLE could Lionel Moore have anticipated 

4 what was to come of his introducing his old 
comrade Nina to the New Theatre. At first all 
went well; and even the prima donna herself was 
so good as to extend her patronage to Lionel’s pro- 
tégée, insomuch that, arriving rather early at the 
theatre one evening, and encountering Nina in 
the corridor, she said to her, 

“You come into my room, and I'll show you 
my make-up.” 

It was a friendly offer; and the young Italian 
girl, who was working hard in every way to fit 
herself for the stage, was glad to be initiated still 
further into these mysteries of the toilette. But 
when she had followed Miss Burgoyne into the 
sacred inner room, and when the dresser had 
been told she should not be wanted yet a while, 
Nina, who was far from being a stupid person, 


— 


“INDEED, THE 


began to perceive what had prompted this sud- 
den invitation; for Miss Burgoyne, as she was 
throwing off her things and getting ready for her 
stage transformation, kept plying her guest with 
all sorts of cunning little questions about Mr 
Moore—questions which had no apparent motive, 
it is true, so carelessly were they asked; but 
Nina, even as she answered, was shrewd enough 
to understand. 

“So you might call yourself quite an old friend 
of his,” the prima donna continued, busying her- 
self at the dressing-table. “ Well, what do you 
think of him now?” 

“ How, Miss Burgoyne ?” Nina said. 

“Why, you see the position he has attained 
here in London — very different from what he 
had when he was studying in Naples, I suppose. 
Don’t you hear how all those women are spoiling 
him? What do you think of that? If I were 
a friend of his—an intimate friend—I should 
warn him. For what will the end be? He'll 
marry a rich woman, a woman of fashion, and 
cease to be anybody. Fancy a man’s ruining his 
career—giving up his position, his reputation— 
becoming nobody at all—in order to have splen- 
did horses and give big dinner-parties. Of 
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YOUNG LADY WAS SO 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 





in the Park; but she’ll tire—and then? And 
he'll get sick-tired too, and wish he was back in 
the theatre; and just as likely as not he'll take 
to drinking, or gambling, or something. Depend 
on it, my dear, a professional should marry in 
the profession ; that’s the only safe thing; then 
there is a community of interests, and they un- 
derstand each other, and are glad of each other’s 
success, Don’t you think so yourself?” 

Nina was startled by the sudden appeal, but 
she managed to intimate that, on the whole, she 
agreed with Miss Burgoyne; and that young lady 
proceeded to expand lier little lecture, and to cite 
general instances that had come within her own 
knowledge of the disastrous effects of theatrical 
people marrying outside their own set. As to 
any lesson in the art of making-up, perhaps Miss 
Burgoyne had forgotten the pretext on which she 
asked Nina to come to her room. Her maid was 
called into help ber now. And at last it was 
| time for Nina to go, for she also, in her humble 
| way, had to prepare herself for the performance. 
But this friendliness on the part of the prima 
| donna toward the young barytone’s protégée did 
| not last very long. For one thing, Lionel did 
| 
| 





not come to Miss Burgoyne’s sitting- room as 
much as he used to do to have a cup of tea and 
a chat with one or two acquaintances; he pre- 
ferred standing in the wings with Nina, who was 


RUDE AS TO LEAVE THE 


a most indefatigable student, and giving her 
whispered criticisms and comments as to what 
was going forward on the stage. When Miss 
Burgoyne came upon them so employed she 
passed them in cold disdain. And by degrees 
she took less and less notice of Miss Ross (as 
Nina was now called), who, indeed, was only Miss 
Girond’s understudy, and a person of no conse- 
quence in the theatre. Finally, Miss Burgoyne 
ceased to recognize Miss Ross, even when they 
happened to be going in by the stage-door of an 
evening; and Nina, not knowing how she had 
offended, nevertheless accepted her fate meekly 
and. without protest; nor had she any thought of 
asking Lionel to intervene. 

But worse was to befall. 
to her: 

“Nina, I never knew any one work harder 
than you are doing. Of course it’s very handy 
your having Mrs. Grey to coach you, and you 
can’t do better than stand opposite that long 
mirror and watch yourself doing what she tells 
you to do. She’s quite enthusiastic about you; 
perhaps it’s because you are so considerate; she 
says you never practise until the other lodgers 
have gone out. By-the-way, that reading dia- 
logue aloud is capital; I can hear how your Eng- 


One day Lionel said 


TABLE 





lish is getting freer and freer. Why, in a little 


course she’il have her doll to drive by her side { while you'll be able to take any part that is of- | own goodness in sending the carriage for us 


| fered you. And in any case, you know, the Eng- 

lish audiences rather like a touch of foreign ac- 
| cent. Oh, you needn’t be afraid about that. 
Well, now, all this hard work can’t go on forever ; 
you must have a little relaxation, and [’'m going 
to take you and Mrs, Grey for a drive down to 
Hampton Court, and we'll dine there in the even- 
ing in a room overlooking the river—very pretty 
it is, I can tell you. What do you say? Will 
next Friday do? Friday is the night of least 
consequence in a London theatre, and if you can 
arrange it with Mrs. Grey, [ll arrange it with 
Lehmann; my understudy is always glad of a 
chance of taking the part. You persuade Mrs 
Grey, and I'll manage Lehmann. Is it a bargain?” 

So it came about that on a certain bright and 
sunny morning in June, Lionel was standing at 
the window of a private room in a hotel near 
the top of Regent Street, where he proposed (for 
he was an extravagant young man) to entertain 
his two guests at lunch before driving them down 
to Hampton Court. He had ordered the wine, 
and seen that the flowers on the table were all 
right, and now he was looking down into the 
street, vaguely noticing the pessers-by. But this 
barouche that drove up ?—there was something 
familiar about it. Wasn’t'it the carriage he 
had sent down to Sloane Street? Then the next 
moment he was saying to himself, 





MORE THAN ONCE AND GO AND STAND 


“My goodness gracious, can that be Nina?” 

And Nina it assuredly was; but not the Nina 
of the black dress and crimson straw hat with 
which he had grown familiar. Oh no; this young 
lady who stepped down from the carriage, who 
waited a second for her friend, and then crossed 
the pavement, was a kind of vision of light sum- 
mer coolness and prettiness; even his uninstruct- 
ed intelligence told him how charmingly she was 
dressed ; though he had but a glimpse of the tight- 
fitting gown of cream white, with its silver girdle, 
the white straw hat looped up on one side and 
adorned on the other with large yeilow roses, the 
pale yellow gloves with silver bangles at the wrists, 
the snow-white sunshade, with its yellow satin rib- 
bons attached. The vision of a moment—then it 
was gone; but only to reappear here at the open 
And who could think of her costume at 
all, when Nina herself came forward, with the 
pretty, pale, foreign face so pleasantly smiling, 
the liquid black eyes softly bespeaking kindness, 
the half-parted lips showing a glimmer of milk- 
white teeth ! 

- Good-morning, Leo!” 

““Good-morning, Nina! They say that ladies 
are never punctual; but here you are to the mo- 
ment!” 


door. 


“Then you have to thank Mrs, Grey—and your | 


AT 


the delightful flowers!” said she, glancing at the 
table, and her nostrils seemed to dilate a little, 
if she would welcome all their odors at once 
“But the window, Leo—you will have the w 

dow open? London it is perfeetly beautiful this 
morning! 





—the air is sweet as of the country. Oh, 
it is the gayest city in the world !” ; 

“T never saw London fuller, anyway,” said he, 
as he rang the bell, and told the waiter to havé 
luncheon produced forthwith 

Nina, seated at table in that cool summer cos- 
tume, merely toyed with the things put before 


her (except when they came to the strawberries); 
she was chattering away, with her little dramatic 


gestures, about every conceiv ible s ibje ct within 
her recent experience, until, as she happened té 
say something about Naples, Lionel cruelly inter- 


rupted her, by asking her if she had heard lately 
from her swee . 

“Who?” sald - and also the 
little widow in black looked up from her plate 


theart 
she 


with a stare 


and seemed to think it a strange question 
“Don’t you pretend to have forgotten, Nina,” 
Lionel said, reprovingly. “ Don’t you look so 
innocent. If you have no memory, then I 
have.” ? 
“ But who, Leo?” she demanded, with a touch 
of indignation. ‘“*‘ Who?—who ?—who? Whatis 


it you mean ?” 











THE OPEN WINDOW.” 


“Nina, don’t you pretend you have forgotten 
poor Nicolo Ciana.” 


“Oh, Nicolo!’ she exclaimed, with s ipreme 
contempt (but all the same there was a faint 
flush on the clear olive complexion ‘You 
laugh at me, Leo! Nicolo! He was all, as they 
say here, sham—sham jewelry, sham clothes, all 
pretence, except the oil for his hair—that was 
plenty and substantial, ves. And a sham voice; 
he told lies to the Maestro about his wonderful 
compass—”’ 

“Now, now, Nina, don’t be unjust,” he said 
“Mrs. Grey must hear the trut Mrs. Gi 
this was a young Italian who wanted to be be 
ter acquainted with Miss Nina here—lI believ: 
he used to write imploring letters to her, and 
that she cruelly wouldn’t answer them; and then 
he wrote to Maestro Pandiani, describir the 











wonderful tenor voice he had, and saying 

wanted to study I suppose he fancied that 

the Maestro would only believe in the mvysteri- 
ous qualities of this wonderful organ of his, he 
would try to bring them out; and in the mean 
time the happy Nicolo would be meeting Nina 
continually. A lover’s stratagem—not} wors 
than that! What is the harm of saying that you 


could take the high C if you were in ordinary 
health, but that your voice has been ill used by a 
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recent fever? It was Nina he was thinking of. 
Don’t I remember how I used to hear him com- 
ing along the garden paths in the Villa Reale— 
if there were few people about you could hear 
his vile falsetto a mile off—and always it was: 

* Antoniella, Antonia, 

Antoniella, Antonia ; 

Votate, Nenna bella, votate ora, . 

Vedimmo a pettenessa comme te sta.’ 


“ Leo,” she said, with proud lips, “he never 
called me Nenna mia—never! He dared not!” 

In another instant, he could see, there would 
have been protesting tears in her eyes; and even 
Mrs. Grey, who did not know the meaning of the 
familiar Neapolitan phrase,* noticed the tremu- 
lons indignation in the girl’s voice 

“Of course not, Nina,” he said at once; “I was 
only joking — but you know he did use to sing 
that confounded ‘Antoniella, Antonia,’ and it was 
always you he was thinking of.” 

“JT did not think of him, then!” said she, al- 
most instantly recovering her self-control, “Him? 
No! When I go out—when I was going out in 
the Santa Lucia, 1 looked at the English gentle- 
men —all so simple and honest in their dress ; 
perhaps a steel watch chain to a gold watch—not 
a sham gold chain to no watch! Then they look- 
ed so clean and wholesome—is it right, whole- 
some ?—not their hair dripping with grease, as 
the peasant girls love it. And then,” she added, 
with a laugh, for her face had quickly resumed 
its usual happy brightness of expression—“ then I 
grow sentimental. I savy to myself: ‘These are 
English people; they are going away back to 


g. 





England, where Leo is; can they take him a 
message ?—can they tell him they were going 
over to Capri, and they met on the ship—on the 
steamer—an Italian girl, who liked to look at the 
English, and liked to hear the English speak ?’ 
And then I say, ‘No; what what 
would any message do? Leo has forgotten me.’” 

“Oh said he, lightly, “you must have 
been quite certain that I had forgotten my old 
comrade Nina!” 

They got a beautiful, warm, sunny afternoon 
for their drive down to Hampton Court ; nor was 
it fated to be without incident either. They had 
passed along Oxford Street, and were just turn- 
ing out of the crowded thoroughfare to enter 
Hvde Park, and Lionel, as a man will, was watch 
ing how his coachman would take the horses 
through the Marble Arch, when Nina said in a 
low voice, 


is the use; 


yes,” 


“Leo! 

“Well?” said he, turning to her, 

“Did you not see?” 

* See W hat ?” 

“The carriage that went past,” Nina said, look- 
ing a little concerped. ‘ Miss Burgoyne was in 
it; she bowed to yeu’ 

“Did she? I didn’t see her. Ill have to 
apologize to her to-nigrrow,” said he, carelessly. 
“* Perhaps the compliment was meant for you, 
Nina.” 

“For me ? 
more to me.” 

“She doesn’t speak to you? Why?” he asked, 
in some amazement. 

The young Italian lady made a little gesture of 
indifference. 

“How do IT know? But I am not sorry. 
not like her—no! She is 
straightforward, is it right ? 
and she has adreadful temper. Oh, Ihave heard 
—TI have heard such stories! Again, she is not 
an artist—I said that to you from the beginning, 
Leo—no, not an artist. Why does she talk to 
you from behind her fan, when she should regard 
the others on the stage? Why does she talk al- 
ways and always to you when she has nothing to 
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Ah no. Miss Burgoyne speaks no 


I do 
not— 
She is cunning; 


not —she is 


Bay 

“Oh, but she finds plenty to say!” he ob- 
served 

“Yes,” said Nina, contemptuously, “she has 
always plenty te say to you on the stage, if she 
has not a word the moment the scene is over. 
Why? You don’t understand? You don’t re- 
flect? I will tell you, Leo, if you are so simple. 
You think she does not know that the public can 
see she talks to you? She knows it well; and 
that is why she talks. It is to boast of her 
friendship with you, her alliance with you. She 
says to the ladies in the stalls, ‘See here, I can 
talk to him when I please—vou are away—you 
are outside.’ It is her vanity. She says to them, 
‘You can buy his portrait out of the shop win- 
dow, perhaps; you can ask him to your house, 
perhaps, and he goes for an hour, among stran- 
gers; but see here—every night I am talking to 
him.’” 

“Yes, and see here, Nina,” he said, with a 
laugh; “how about my vanity—don’t you think 
of that? Who could have imagined I was so im- 
portant a person? But the truth is, Nina, they've 
lengthened out that comic scene inordinately with 
all that gagging; and Miss Burgoyne has no- 
thing to do in it. If she hides her talking behind 
her fan—” 






“ Hide said Nina, with just a trace of 
seorn. “No; she shows! It is display! It is 
vanity. And you think a true artist would so 


forget her part—would wish to show the people 
that she talks privately—” 





“Miss Nina is quite right, you know, Mr. 
Moore,” said the little widow in black, and she 


was entitled to speak with authority. “I didn’t 
think it looked well myself. A ballet-girl would 
catch it if she went on the same way.” 

“What would you have her do ?” he said—for 
he was a very tolerant and good-natured person 
* Sit and look on at that idiotie comic gag?” 

“ Certainly,” said the little dame, with decision 
“She is inthe scene. She is not Miss Burgoyne ; 
she is Grace Mainwaring ; and she ought to ap 
pear interested in everything around her.” 

* Nenna mia, or Nenna bella, is the pet phrase used 
by the Neapolitan dae ey ogy in addressing his sweet- 


heart. Nenna has nothing to do with Nina, which is a 
contraction of Antonia. 
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“Oh, well, perhaps I have been to blame,” he 
said, rather uneasily. ‘I dare say I encouraged 
her. But really I had no idea the audience 
could have noticed it.” 

“It was meant for them to notice it,” Nina 
said, vindictively; and then, as she would have 
nothing more to say on this wretched subject, she 
turned to look at the gay lilacs and laburnums in 
the neighborhood of the Serpentine, at the shim- 
mering blue of the wide stretch of water, and at 
the fleet of pleasure-boats with their wet oars 
gleaming in the golden sunlight. 

Her equanimity was soon restored; she would 
have nothing further to say of Miss Burgoyne on 
such a gracious afternoon ; and indeed when they 
had crossed the Thames at Putney, and got into 
the opener country down by Barnes and East 
Sheen and Richmond, she was chattering away 
in her delight over everything they encountered 
—the wide commons, the luxuriant gardens, the 
spacious mansions, the magnificent elms, the haw- 
thorn -trees, red and white, that sweetened all 
the soft summer air. Of course when they ar- 
rived at the top of Richmond Hill they halted for 
a minute or two at the Star and Garter to water 
the horses, while they themselves had a stroll 
along the terrace, a cup of tea, and a look abroad 
over the wide, hazy, dream-like landseape stretch- 
ing far out into the west. Then they crossed the 
river again at Richmond Bridge; they bowled 
along by Twickenham and Teddington; finally 
they drove through the magnificent chestnut ave- 
nues of Bushey Park, which were just now in 
their finest blossom. When they stopped at the 
Mitre it was not to go in: Nina was to be shown 
the gardens of Hampton Court Palace; there 
would be plenty of time for a pleasant saunter 
before dinner. 

Miss Burgoyne, indeed! Nina had forgotten 
all about Miss Burgoyne as the little party of 
three passed through the cool gray court-yard 
of the Palace and entered into the golden glow 
of the gardens—for now the westering sun was 
rich and warm on the tall elms and limes, and 
threw deep shadows on the greensward under 
the short black yews. They walked down tow- 
ard the river, and stood for a long time watch- 
ing the irregular procession of boats, many of 
them pulled by young girls in light summer 
dresses that lent some variety of color to this 
sufficiently pretty picture. It was altogether an 
attractive scene—the placid waters, the soft 
green landscape, the swift glancing boats, from 
which from time to time came a ripple of youth- 
ful laughter or song. And indeed Nina was re- 
garding rather wistfully those maidens in palest 
blue or palest pink who went swinging down 
with the stream. 

“Those young ladies,” she said, in an absent 
kind of way, to the little widow who was stand- 
ing beside her, “it is a pleasant life they live. 
It is all amusement. They have no hard work, 
no anxieties, no troubles; everything is made 
gentle for them by their friends; it is one enjoy- 
ment, and again and again; they have no care.” 

“Don’t be so sure of that, Miss Nina,’ Mrs. 
Grey said, with a quiet smile. “I dare say 
many a one of those girls has worked as hard at 
her music as ever you have done, and has very 
little to show for it. I dare say many a one of 
them would be glad to change her position for 
yours —I mean, for the position you will have 
erelong. Do you know, Mr. Moore,” she said, 
turning to Nina’s other companion, “that I am 
quite sure of this: if Miss Burgoyne’s under- 
study was drafted into a travelling company, I 
am quite sure Miss Nina here could take her 
place with perfect confidence.” 

“T don’t see why not,” he said, as if it were a 
matter of course. 

“Then you know what would happen,” Mrs. 
Grey continued, turning again to the young lady, 
in whose future she seemed greatly interested. 
“Miss Burgoyne would want a holiday, or her 
doctor would order her to give her voice a fort- 
night’s rest, or she might catch a bad cold, and 
then comes your chance! You know the music 
thoroughly ; you know every bit of Miss Bur- 
goyne’s ‘business’; and Mr. Moore would be on 
the stage, or in the wings, to guide you as to 
your entrances and exits. That will be a proud 
night for me, my dear, for I'll be there—oh yes, 
Ili be there; and if I have any stage experience 
at all, I tell you it will be a splendid triumph, 
with such a voice as yours, and there won’t be 
any more talk of keeping you as understudy to 
Miss Girond. No,” she added, with a shrewd 
smile, “ but there will be something else. Miss 
Burgoyne won't like it; she doesn’t like rivals 
near the throne, from what I can hear. She'll 
try to get you drafted off into one of the country 
companies—mark my words.” 

“The country?” said Nina, rather aghast. 
“To go away into the country ?” 

“ But look at the chance, my dear,” said the 
little ex-actress, eagerly. ‘Look at the prac- 
tice, the experience! And then, if you only take 
care of your voice, and don’t strain it by over- 
work, then you'll be able to come back to Lon- 
don and just command any engagement you may 
want.” 

“To come back to London after a long time,” 
she said, thoughtfully; and she was somewhat 
grave and reserved as they strolled idly back 
through the gardens, and through the Palace 
buildings, to the river-side hotel. 

But no far-reaching possibilities of that kind 
were allowed to interfere with Nina’s perfect 
enjoyment of this little dinner-party that had 
been got up in her honor. They had a room all 
to themselves on an upper floor; the windows 
were thrown wide open; even as they sat at ta- 
ble they could look abroad on the spacious land- 
scape, whose meadows and hedges and woods 
stretched away into distant heights crowned by 
a solitary windmill. Indeed, the young lady was 
so rude as to leave the table more than once and 
go and stand at the open window. There was a 
charm in the dying out of the day, in the beauti- 
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ful colors now encircling the world, in the hushed 
sounds coming up from the stream, that she 
could not withstand. The evening glow was 
warm on the rose-hued front of the Palace and 
on the masses of sunny green foliage surround- 
ing it; on the still blue river the boats were of a 
lustrous bronze, while the oars seemed to be oars 
of shining gold as they dipped and flashed. By- 
and-by, indeed, the glory faded away ; the stream 
became gray and ghostly, there were no more 
ripples of laughter or calls from this side to that, 
and Nina resumed her place more contentedly at 
the table, which was all lit up now. She made 
her small apologies; she said she did not know 
that England was such a beautiful place. Lionel, 
who in no way resented her thus withdrawing 
herself from time to time, had been leisurely talk- 
ing to Mrs. Grey of theatrical things in general ; 
and now that coffee was coming in, he begged 
permission to light a cigarette. Altogether it 
was a simple, friendly, unpretentious evening, 
that did not seem to involve any serious conse- 
quences. As night fell they set out on their 
homeward drive, and through the silent country 
they went, under the stars. Lionel left his two 
friends at their door in Sloane Street ; and as he 
was driving home to his lodgings, if he thought 
of the matter at all, he no doubt hoped that he 
had given his friends a pleasant little treat. 

But there was more to come of it than that. 
On the following evening Lionel got down to the 
theatre rather later than usual, and had to set to 
work at once to get ready, so that he had no op- 
portunity of seeing Miss Burgoyne until he actu- 
ally met her on the stage. Now, those of the 
publie who had seen this piece before, could not 
have perceived any difference of manner on the 
part of the coquettish Grace Mainwaring toward 
the young gentleman who had so unexpectedly 
fallen in her way—to wit, Harry Thornhill—but 
Lionel instantly became aware of it; and while 
he was endeavoring, after the fashion of the 
young stage gallant, to convey to Miss Grace 
Mainwaring the knowledge that she had suddenly 
saptured his faney and made him her slave for 
life, he was inwardly reflecting that he should 
have come down earlier to the theatre and apolo- 
gized to Miss Burgoyne for the unintentional 
slight of the previous day. As soon as the seéne 
was over, and they were both in the wings, he 
hastened to her (they had left the stage by oppo- 
site sides) and said, 

“Oh, Miss Burgoyne, something very awkward 
happened yesterday; I am so sorry—I want to 
apologize—”’ 

“T hope you will do nothing of the kind,” said 
she, haughtily ; “it is quite unnecessary.” 

“Oh, but look here, I’m really very sorry,” he 
was endeavoring to say, when she again inter- 
rupted him. 

“If you choose to go driving through London 
with chorus- girls,” said she, in measured and 
bitter tones, “ I suppose your attention must be 
fully occupied.” 

And therewith she marched proudly away 
from him; nor could he follow her to protest or 
explain, for he was wanted on the stage in about 
a second. He felt inclined to be angry and re- 
sentful, but he was helpless; he had to attend 
to this immediate scene, 

Meanwhile Miss Burgoyne did not long pre- 
serve that lofty demeanor of hers; the moment 
she left him her rage got the better of her, for 
here was the Italian girl most inopportunely 
coming along the corridor; and just as poor Nina 
came up, Miss Burgoyne turned to her maid, who 
was holding open the dressing-room door for 
her, and said aloud, so that every one could over- 
hear: 

“Oh, we don’t want foreigners in English 
opera. Why don’t they take a barrel-organ 
through the streets, or a couple of canaries in a 
cage ?” 

Nor was that all, for here was Mlle. Girond; 
and the smart little boy-officer, as she came along 
the passage, was gayly singing to herself: 

“Le réti, la salade, 
L'amour, la promenade 
deux dans les 

Dans les 
Denx dans les 
A deux dans les bluets !” 


“Oh, there’s another of the foreign chimpan- 
zees!"’ exclaimed Miss Burgoyne, in her fury; 
and she dashed into her room, and slammed the 
door behind her. 

Mile. Girond stood staring at the door; then 
she turned to look at Nina; then she burst out 
laughing. 

“ Quel ouragan, grand Dieu!” she cried. ‘Ma 
pauvre enfant, qu’allez vous faire maintenant ?” 


She turned to the door and laughed again. “ Elle 
a la téte prés du bonnet, n’est ce pas? Mon 


Dieu, elle s’enflamme comme de la poudre !” 

But Nina did not stay to make any explana- 
tion; somewhat paler than usual, and quite si- 
lent and reserved, she took up her position in 
the wings; nor had she a word to say to Lionel 
when he came off the stage and passed her, with 
a nod and a smile of greeting, on his way to his 
room, 

Then things went from bad to worse, and 
swiftly. On the very next afternoon, which was 
a Sunday, Lionel was about to walk down to 
Sloane Street to have a chat and a cup of tea 
with Mrs. Grey and Nina; but before going he 
thought he would just have time to scribble a 
piece of music in an album that Lady Rosamund 
Bourne had sent him and affix his name thereto. 
He brought his writing materials to the table 
and opened the big volume; and he was glancing 
over the pages (Lady Rosamund had laid some 
very distinguished people, mostly artists, under 
contribution, and there were some interesting 
sketches), when the house porter came up and 
presented a card. Lionel glanced at the name— 
Mr. Percival Miles—and wondered who the stran- 
ger might be; then he recollected that surely 
this was the name of a young gentleman who 








was a devoted admirer of Miss Burgoyne. Miss 
Burgoyne had, indeed, on one occasion introduced 
the young man to him, but he had paid little 
heed; most likely he regarded him with the sort 
of half-humorous contempt with which the pro- 
fessional actor is apt to look upon the moon- 
struck youths who bring bouquets into the stalls 
and languish about stage-doors. However, he 
told the house porter to ask the gentleman to 
Step upstairs, 

But he was hardly prepared for what followed. 
The young gentleman who now came into the 
room—he was a pretty boy, of the fair-haired 
English type, with a little yellow mustache and 
clear gray eyes—seemed almost incapable of 
speech, and his lips were quite pale. 

“In—in what I have to say to you, Mr. Moore,” 
he said, in a breathless kind of way, “I hope 
there will be no need to mention any lady's name. 
But you know whom I mean. That—that lady 
has placed her interests in my hands—she has 
appealed to me—I am here to demand reparation 
—in the usual way—” 

“Reparation! For what?” Lionel asked, 
staring at the young man as if he were an es- 
caped lunatic. 

“Your attentions,” said the hapless boy, striv- 
ing hard to preserve a calm demeanor—* your 
attentions are odious and objectionable; she will 
not submit to them any longer.” 

“ My attentions ?” Lionel said. ‘If you mean 
Miss Burgoyne, I never paid her any; you must 
be out of your senses!” 

* Shuffling will do you no good,” said this fierce 
warrior, who seemed to be always trying to swal- 
low something—perhaps his wrath. ‘“ The lady 
has placed her interests in my hands. I demand 
the only reparation that is possible between gen- 
tlemen.” 

“Look here, my young friend,” Lionel said, 
in a very cool sort of fashion, “do you want to 
go on the stage? Is that a specimen of what 
you can do? For it isn’t bad, you know—for 
burlesque.” 

“You won't fight ?” said the young man, get- 
ting paler and more breathless than ever. 

“No, I will not fight—about nothing,” Lionel 
said, with perfect good-humor. ‘I am not such 
anass. If Miss Burgoyne is annoved because I 
passed her on Friday without recognizing her, 
that was simply a mistake for which I have al- 
ready apologized to her. As for any cock-and- 
bull story about my having persecuted her with 
odious attentions, that’s all moonshine ; she never 
put that into your head; that’s your own imagi- 
nation.” 

‘By heavens, you shall fight!’ broke in this 
infuriate young fool, and the next moment he 
had snatched up the ink-bottle from the table 
before him and tossed it into his enemy’s face. 
That is to say, it did not quite reach its aim, for 
Lionel had instinctively raised his hand, and the 
missile fell harmlessly on to the table again—not 
altogether harmlessly, either, for in falling the 
lid had opened, and the ink was now flowing over 
Lady Rosamund’s open album. At sight of this 
mishap Lionel sprang to his feet, his eyes afire. 

“Tvea mind to take you and knock your idi- 
otic brains against that wall,” he said to the 
panting, white-faced youth. “ But I won't; I 
will teach you a lesson instead. Yes, I will fight. 
Make what arrangements you please; I'll be 
there. Now get out!” 

He held the door open. 
as he passed, 

“You shall hear from me.” 

And then Lionel went back to Lady Rosa- 
mund’s ill-fated album, and began to sponge it 
with blotting-paper, while with many a qualm 
he considered how he was to apologize to her, 
and make some kind of plausible explanation, 
Fortunately the damage turned out to be less 
serious than at first sight appeared. The open 
page, which contained a very charming little 
sketch in water-color by Mr. Mellord, was of 
course hopelessly ruined ; but elsewhere the ink 
had not penetrated very far; a number of new 
mounts would soon put that right. Then he 
thought he would go to Mr. Mellord and lay the 
whole affair before him, and humbly beg for an- 
other sketch (artists always being provided with 
such things); so that, as regarded the album, no 
great harm had been done 

But as he was sitting in Mrs. Grey’s little par- 
lor, at tea, Nina fancied he looked a little pre- 
occupied, and was not talking as blithely as usu- 
al, and she made bold to ask him if anything was 
the matter. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ something is the matter. I’m 
afraid I’ve made a fool of myself.” And then he 
added, with a smile, “ Nina, ’'m going to fight a 
duel.” 

“A duel, Leo!” she said, faintly. 

“Yes; and what I fear about it, is the ridicule 
that may follow. But don’t be alarmed, Nina,” 
he said, cheerfully; “I don’t think I’m going to 
fall on the deadly field of battle ; I can take care 
of myself. The trouble is that the whole thing is 
so preposterous—so absolutely ridiculous! The 
fact is, what the young gentleman really wants 
is a thorough good caning, and there’s nobody to 
give it him. Very well, he must have something 
else ; and I propose to teach him a wholesome 
lesson. [’m not going to take the trouble of 
crossing over to France or Belgium—I dare say 
that will be the programme—for nothing. Then 
there’s another thing, Nina—I am the challenged 
party—I ought to have the choice of weapons. 
Well, now, I am not a very good shot, but I am 
considered a very fair fencer, and I suppose you 
would say that I should be magnanimous and 
choose pistols. Oh no, I'm not going to do any- 
thing of the kind. There might be a very awk- 
ward accident with pistols—that is to say, if our 
blood-thirsty seconds put in more than half a 
charge of powder. But with swords I fancy I 
shall be rather master of the situation ; and per- 
haps a little prod or a seratch, just to show him 
the color of his own blood, will do him a world 


” 


The young man said, 
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of good. It may turn out the other way, no | “the bustle of commerce and the bustles of fash- | get a decided claim to the praise of a “ park-like | It is not, it will be seen, 

doubt. I’ve heard of bad fencers breaking | ion,” as a Yankee humorist expresses it. | appearance ”—open glades, without ferns or tan- | with its foreign connect ‘ 

through one’s guard just by pure ignorance and But civilization has compensated the votaries gle of underbrush; dry gravel; natural lawns of | the cow-berry and the ‘ 
accident; but the betting is against that kind of | of nature. There was a time when the settlers | short, dry grass; butterflies superseding gnats | mote, with the bilberry 

thing.” of our Atlantic seaboard must often have cast | and gad-flies; aromatic herbs and huckleberries | still. But our home! 

“But what is it all about, Leo?” Nina ex- | longing glances to the west, that sent them the instead of festering reeds. to none of the elegance of the great strawbet 
claimed. She was far more concerned about | greetings of the far-off Alleghanies in breezes The Chilhowee Range abounds with points of | to be daintily dipped in sugar and eaten on its 
this mad project than he appeared to be. “sweetly tormenting them with invitations to | scenic interest; Bullet Creek Falls can vie with | stem, has none of the rich coloring of the rasp- 

“Oh, I can’t tell you that,” said he, lightly, | their own inaccessible home.” By the extant | the charms of Minnehaha; health-séekers can | berry, does not aspire to the shining drupes of 
“without telling you the name of the lady—for | methods of locomotion they could not hope to | visit mineral springs of all possible varieties; | the blackberry; but a black pearl, price ss and 
of course there is a lady in it—and that is never | reach the tributaries of the Ohio River in Jess | and the plateau has a Stonehenge of its own—the | superb, could be mistaken for one any day, | 
allowed.” ; than a fortnight, nor their sources in the high- | “City of Rocks,” where a number of curious, ob would not be so pleasant on the tongue as this 


Nina sprang to her feet, and stretched out her 
hand toward him. 

“T know !—I know!” she said, in a breathless 
sort of wav. “* Leo, you will not deny it to me— 
it is Miss Burgoyne! Ah, do I not know! She 
is aserpent! jr cat! a devil!” 

“Nina,” he said, almost angrily, “what are 
you talking about? Do you suppose Miss Bur 
goyne would want a duel fought just because I 
happened to pass her, by accident, without rais- 
ing my hat? It’s absurd.” 

“Ah, there’s more than that, Leo!” Nina cried, 
eagerly; and then she paused, in some hesitation 
aud embarrassment. ‘ Yes, there is more than 
that,” she repeated, as if with an effort, and there 
was a slight flush in the pretty pale face. ‘“ Why 
should I not say it to you? You are too simple, 
Leo. You do not understand. She wishes to 
have the reputation to be allied with you—in the 
theatre—out of the theatre. Then she sees that 
you drive with me in an open carriage. She hates 
me; what more natural? And she is angry with 
you—”’ 

“Now, Nina,” said he, “do you think any wo- 
man could be so mad as to want to have a duel 
fought simply because she saw me driving past 
in a carriage with Mrs, Grey and you? Is it rea- 
sonable ?” 

“Leo, you did not see her last night,” Nina 
said, but still with a little embarrassment, “ when 
she meets me in the corridor—oh, such a furious 
woman !—her face white, her eyes burning. As 
for her insulting me, what may I care? Lama 
foreigner, yes; if one says so, I am not wounded. 
Perhaps the foreigners have better manners a lit- 
tle? 3ut that is not of importance ; no, what I 
say is, she will be overjoyed to have you fight a 
duel about her. Why, it is glory for her—every 
one will talk—your names will be joined in news- 
papers ; when the people see you on the stage 
they will say,‘ Ah! ah! heis back from fighting 
the duel; he must be mad in love with Miss Bur- 
goyne.’ A duel so unusual in England 
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every one will talk—ah! that will be the sweet- 
est musie for Miss Burgoyne’s ears in the whole 
world—prouder than a queen she will be when | 
the public have your name and her name ru- 
mored together And you do not understand it, 


Leo!” 


He had been listening in silence, with some- 


thing of vexation deepening upon his features, 

‘* What vou say only makes matters worse and 
he exclaimed, presently. “If that were 
true, Nina — just supposing that were the true 
state of the case—why, I should be fighting a 
duel aver a woman I don’t care twopence about, 
and with a voung jackass whom I could kick 
across the street! That is what I ought to have 
Why didn’t I throw him down-stairs ? 
But the mischief of it is that the thing is now 
inevitable; I can’t back out I declare I never 
was in such a quandary in my life before !” 

‘And you will go and put yourself in danger, 
Leo,” Nina said, indignantly, “that a deceitful 
woman has the pride to hear the public talk! 
Have you the right to do it ? 


a 
worse, 


done! 


You say there are 





sometimes accidents—both with swords as pis- 
, every one knows it. And you put your 
life in danger—for what? You care nothing 
for your friends, then? You think they will not 
heed much if—if an accident happens? You 
think it is a light matter—nothing—a trifle done 
to please a boy and a wicked-minded woman? 
Leo, I say you have no right to do it! You 
should have the spirit, the courage, to say no! 
You should go to that woman and say: ‘ You 
think I will make sport for you? No, I will 
not!’ And as for the foolish boy, if he comes 
near to you, then you take your riding-whip, Leo, 
and thrash him! thrash him! thrash him!” Nina 
exclaimed, with her teeth set hard; indeed, her 
bosom was heaving so with indignation that Mrs. 
Grey put her hand gently on the girl’s shoulder, 
and reminded her that Lionel was in sufficient 
perplexity, and wanted wise counsel rather than 
whirling words. 


tols—yes 





As for Lionel himself. he had to leave those 
good friends very shortly, for he was going out 
to dinner, and he had to get home to dress. And 
as he was walking along Piccadilly, ruminating 
over this matter, the more he thought of it the 
less he liked the look of it; not that he had been 
much influenced by Nina’s apprehensions of per- 
sonal harm, but that he most distinctly feared 
the absurdity of the whole affair. Indeed, the 
longer he pondered over it, the more morose and 
resentful he became, that he should ever have 
been placed in such an awkward position; and 
when he was going upstairs to his room, he was 
saying to himself, with gloomy significance, 

“Well, if that young fool persists, I'd advise 
him to look out; I’m not going over the water 
for nothing.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 





SANITARY SUMMER RESORTS. 
BY FELIX L. OSWALD, M.D. 

N the land of our Spanish-American neighbors 

many busy railway towns are still known as 


lands in less than a month, and many refugees 
from the perils of the coast climate must have 
wished that some miracle or other would shorten 
the wearisome pilgrimage by a month or two. 
Steam has accomplished that miracle. Trav- 
ellers taking the cars at Baltimore can reach the 
mountain gates of North Carolina in less than a 
day, pass the thousand hills of the terrace-land 
in a single night, and soon after noon reach the 
“Land of the Sky” in the summit region of the 
Appalachian mountain system. From Asheville, 
North Carolina, half a hundred different high- 
land valleys can be visited by rail or stage, and 
all that mountain world abounds with “informal 
summer resorts,” as one might call them in dis- 
tinction to the etiquette-ridden watering-places 
of our eastern seaboard. There are hotels at 
the most frequented springs, but also cottages 
for families who prefer to combine the advan- 
tages of the climate with the comfort of domes- 
tie privacy, and an endless variety of free camp- 
ing-grounds for summer tourists who bring their 
own tents along. At Warm Springs, on the 
French Broad River, and on the plateau of the 
Black Mountain, fifteen miles northeast of Ashe- 
ville, hundreds of health-seekers pass the sum- 
mer in that way, but the finest highland camps 
of East America can be found along the main 
chain of the great Unaka Range between west- 
ern North Carolina and East Tennessee. Few 
of the Catskill Mountain hotels are more than 
two thousand feet above the valley of the Hud- 
son, and the very summit cliff of Lookout Moun- 
tain, near Chattanooga, is less than three thou- 
sand feet above sea-level; but on the plateau of 
the Roan Mountain, near the southeast corner of 
Carter County, Tennessee, travellers can find a 
comfortable hotel at an altitude of more than six 
thousand feet above the level of the Atlantic. 
The basis of that supramundane hostelry is not 
a jagged cliff, swept by “ blood-freezing highland 
storms in fitful fury,” but a broad mountain ter- 
race, covered with trees and aromatic shrubs, 
and connected with several equally broad-backed 
spurs radiating-from the culminating point of 
tle mountain group that forms the water-shed 
of the Tennessee Valley and the Atlantic coast 
rivers. It is worth while following one of those 
ridges in a southeasterly direction; it feels like 
promenading on the roof of a continent. The 
view is panoramic and unobstructed. Mountain 
systems screening their secrets from the eyes of 
the lowlands stand revealed in all their topo- 
graphical details; lofty peaks dwindle to eandi- 
dates for second-prize honors, rivers turn to river 








systems, the “ silvery lines of our favorite stream ’ 
becoming a net-work of such lines. The view to 
the west presents a map rather than a picture of 
the Tennessee highlands. On clear days the pan 

orama includes a hundred mountain peaks, all 
dwarfed by the bird’s-eye view, but still serving 
as landmarks to attest the marvellous fact that 
the prospect from Cloudland Hotel extends into 
seven different States. 

A less extensive but perhaps even more strik- 
ing view is the mountain cyclorama revealed from 
the eastern promontory of White Cliff Springs, 
fifteen miles south of Athens, Tennessee. That 
observing traveller Lady Mary Montagu already 
records the remark that “ scenery-hunters should 
not waste their time on Mont Blanes any more 
than on Russian steppes, but look about in the 
regions where lowlands and highlands join” ; and 
if we had to match the mountain prospects of 
our own continent against the famous panorama 
of the Alps, I should not invite the committee of 
connoisseurs to the top of Mount Shasta, nor to the 
summit of the Black Mountains, but to the north- 
eastern promontory of the Chilhowee Range, a 
Tennessee mountain ridge of comparatively mod- 
erate elevation. I have crossed the Swiss Alps 
and the Mexican Sierras in all directions, and I 
venture the assertion that among the prospect 
points of their grandest scenery the summit rock 
of White Cliff Springs has but a single rival— 
the plateau of the Riffelberg, near Zermatt, in 
the canton of Valais, where the panorama of the 
southern highlands ranges from the precipice of 
the Gornergrat to the seven summits of Monte 
Rosa and the airy peaks of the Lepontine Alps. 

And while the ascent of the Riffelberg can be 
achieved only by trained mountaineers, the pla- 
teau of the White Cliffs may be reached by easy 
stages from half a dozen stations on the East 
Tennessee Railroad. There are in the immediate 
neighborhood of the hotel not less than three 
different kinds of mineral springs, but the great 
specific of the health resort is its bracing atmos- 
phere. For eight months in the year the air is 
neither too warm nor too cold to be decidedly 
pleasant, and the plateau is just high enough to 
be above the dew-point. On mornings when the 
grass of the lower slopes looked as wet as after 
a heavy shower, I have found the herbage of the 
summit levels as dry as an alpine pasture on a 
sunny September day. Gnats do not thrive on 
such pastures, and as a refuge from the insect 
plague of the lower latitudes White Cliff Springs 
ranks with the parks of the Colorado Sierras. 

That inviting cleanliness of soil and vegetation 
is indeed a distinctive charm of the Southern 


elisk-like bowlders stand erect among the for 
Geologists can examine the cliffs of 
“North Point,” and sportsmen may visit the fish 
ing-grounds of the Pellico and Hiawassee. At 
Hiawassee Gap, some seven miles southwest of 


est trees. 


the springs, the lovers of the romantie ean find 
a precipice that would have put the pluck of Sam 
Patch to a steep test—a sheer mountain wall of 
fourteen hundred feet, overlooking and frequent 
ly overhanging the waters of an eddying river 
forcing its way through the defiles of the Star 
Mountains. 

In many parts of southwestern Europe invalids 
take board in the neighborhood of a large vine- 
yard for the special purpose of devoting a month 





to the remedial and not unpleasant task of grape 
eating. Ten pounds of ripe grapes a day is not 


considered an overdose for a young lady who has 
to breakfast on a thin slice of bread and dine 
on an egg and a biscuit, and experience proves 
that even an exclusive grape diet can be kept up 
for days, not only without digestive difficulties, 
but with decided benefit to the general hygienic 
condition of the patient. The palatable specific 
purifies the blood without any distressing after- 
effects of mineral springs (whose influence in all 
essentials is that of a drastic medicine), and at 
a sufficient distance from the smoke atmosphere 
of a large city, a boarding vineyard cert tinly de 
serves the name of a health resort. 

In America that custom has been introduced 
too recently to become fashionable, but that cit 
cumstance need not discourage the enterprise of 
health-seekers. 
grapes, 





There is certainly no lack of 
California and other parts of our nation 
al territory have begun to fulfil Halleck’s predic- 
tion by exporting “their poetry and wine,” and 
after satisfying all the demands of the domestic 
grape market, there would still be a fair surplus 
for an imitation of a Rhenish Trauben-Ave. 

Excellent grapes can be picked from the vines 
at Sandusky, Ohio, for three cents a pound, and 
anywhere within ten miles of Annaheim, Califor- 
nia, for a dime per basket of eight or ten pounds. 
California, indeed, is fast realizing the ideal of 
the “ Good Vine Land” described in the tradition 
of the sea-roving Northmen, but the Eastern vine- 
yards, too, can compare favorably with their Eu- 
ropean prototypes north of the Pyrenees, and 
the grape-cure plan could be tested successfully 
at any of the following places: Hammondsport, 
Steuben County, New York; Salem, Massachu 
SeLES ; Lebanon, Pennsylvania ; Wheeling, West 
Virginia; the Ohio Valley from Portsmouth to 
Cincinnati; Sandusky, Ohio; Kelley’s Island, 
Lake Erie; Golconda, Illinois; and Hermann, 
Missouri, 

The best season of our East American vine 
yards is the first half of October, but in southern 
California ripe grapes can be found any 
after the middle of June. 


time 





RURAL POLITICS. 
See illustration on double page. 


N ANY readers of the Bazar find a more than 
pt transient use and pleasure in the beautiful 
engravings which ourartists specially prepare for 
these pages. Framed effectively, they add grace 
to the walls of the living-room, and well repay 
the slight cost of an appropriate setting when 
compared with other treasures of art. The char 
acteristic scene which in the picture entitled 
“ Rural Polities ” has caught the painter’s faney, 
will be most satisfactory if treated in this way. 
Mounted and framed, it will attract delighted in- 
spection, 





A BETTER BERRY. 

Lore! one who eats the whortleberry, early 

4 and late, the delicacy of so many rural tea- 
tables, the staple of so many roly-poly puddings, 
pies, and tea-cakes, and calls it indiscriminate 
huckleberry and blueberry, does not know that 
it is one of the heaths which furnishes this abun- 
dant and refreshing fruit; and that all our North 
ern swamps and pastures are as rich with this 
heath of their own as the Scotch moors are 
their more vivid and showy heather, It is a 
beautiful shrub, deserving much more regard 
than it receives, for its loveliness, its fertility, 
and the pleasantness of its fruit, and for its 
generosity to those whose purses can compass 
nothing resulting from finer cultivation. In the 
spring the dwarf plant, or blueberry, is covered 
with thick, soft, pale, creamy green blossoms, 


with 


hemselves quite pleasant to the taste, and not 
bad for a salad, while the bloom of the 
bush, of twice the size, is exceedingly beautiful 
and ornamental. The fruit of the first, the low 
blueberry, is the earlier, the sweeter, the more 
insipid, but almost wholly without troublesome 
seeds; the “high bush,” or black, shining huekle- 
berry, is rich in flavor and juice, and as full of 
small sharp seeds as a fig. 





These berries grow 
on broad extents of half swamp land, locally 
called the heaths, which shake under the foot; 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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An O_p Sunsoriser.—A gentieman should never 
precede a lady except to facilitate her movements, as 
in a crowd, or in paying for her, as perhaps at a ferry, 
and he asks to be excused when he does it. Certainly 
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ized American health resorts still cling to their 
old-time names long after the progress of civili- 





zation has surrounded their summer camps with 


of moisture. That grievance begins to mend in 
the Cumberland Range of eastern Kentucky, but 
only south of the thirty-seventh parallel the woods 


tation well, or for winter use at home, preserving, 
pickling, and drying them later, and making a 





the cob, and it is not considered ‘* bad form ” todo so 
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MAMMY HESTER'S QUILTS. 
BY ADELAIDE D. ROLLSTON. 
+ \ J ELL, t’ank de Lawd, I’s got heah at Jas’ !” 


said Mammy Hester, witha sigh of relief, 
as she settled herself comfortably in the chimney- 
corner, and taking from her pocket her long- 
stemmed cob pipe, proceeded to fill and light it. 
“ Wuzn't spectin’ ob me, wuz you, Lucindy ?” she 
asked, as she stooped, and with the tongs picked 
up a small coal. 

Aunt Lueindy, a tall, gaunt woman, with a se- 
vere-looking countenance, turned from the bed on 
which she had just deposited a sleeping child, 
and gave the fire a vicious poke with her foot. 
“No, Mammy Hester, we wuzn’t spectin’ you, 
leastways befoah spring,” she said, slowly, and 
somewhat resentfully. ‘ You sed you wuz gwine 
to stay wif Cha’ty all winteh.” 

Mammy Hester gave her turbaned head a toss, 
and chuckled softly. ‘ Now whut put dat notion 
into yo’ head, Lucindy 2” she asked. “Don’t I 
allus cum an’ go jes as I please? An’ when I 
gits ti’ed ob Cha’ty’s grub, ’ain’t I got a right to 
cum heah an’ eat yo co’n-bread an’ bacon? I 
tell you whut’s de truf, honey. Cha’ty’s cabin 
got too crowded to suit ole Hester Dem chul- 
len jes fight an’ qua’ell frum mawnin’ till night, 
an’ I dun got ti’ed ob libin’ in sich comfuzion. 
’Sides, dat little shed room dey gib me to keep 
my tings in wuzn’t half big ‘nuff. An’ when I 
‘plained about hit de udder day, Cha’ty she ups 
an’ ’euses me ob bein’ ongrateful, an’ me her mam- 
my! I jes packed my t’ings an’ lit out fur dis 
side ob de ribber. I tole em I wuzn’t ’bleeged 
to lib ober in de black bottoms ob Eleenoy, ‘long 
wif a pack ob triflin’ niggers, an’ I wuzn’t gwine 
to do it.” 

*‘ How much did it cost to cum ober dis time 
inquired Aunt Lucindy, as she seated herself, 
with an air of resignation, by the fire, and fell to 
tacking carpet rags. 

Mammy Hester showed her toothless gums in 
a broad grin. “Nota cent,” she said. “I went 
to de cap’n, an’ sez I, ‘Cap’n Jim, I wanter cross 
ober on de ferry-boat.’ ‘All right!’ sez he. 
‘Where's yo’ money?’ Den I jes p’inted to my 
baggage, an’ sez I: ‘Cap’n Jim, I’s bin crossin’ 
dis ferry now, off an’ on, fur ten yeahs, an’ I 
ain’t gwine to pay youa cent. I’s dun payin’ to 
cross dis ferry.’ An’ den I tuk a seat, an’ waited 
fur de whistle to blow. ‘ You’s an ole humbug, 
Mammy Hester,’ sez Cap'n Jim, when de boat 
landed on dis side ob de ribber. Dat wuz all de 
*plaint he made, an’ I sabed my money.” 

“You didn’t bring nuffin, den, ’cept dis, did 
you?” asked Aunt Lucindy, touching a dilapi- 
dated valise that leaned against the chimney. 

“De law! do you s’pose I'd leabe my bed dar, 
an’ all dem fine quilts, fur Cha’ty’s chullen to 
waller ober?” ejaculated Mammy Hester, indig- 
nantly. ‘No; all de t’ings is down to de ribber. 
Jake he’s gwine to bring ’em up on his wagin 
d'rectly.” 

“T don’t know whar in de world dey’s gwine to 
be put,” said Aunt Lucindy, with a groan, “ Dar 
ain’t no room to turn aroun’ in now. An’ dar’s 
a leak ober yondeh in dat co’ner, so no bed kin 
be put dar. Sam sez de cabin ’ll hab to hab a 
new roof ’foah long.” 

“Whut’s de matteh wif de room Sam’s bin 
a-buildin’? Jake tole me about it, an’ I ‘lowed 
you wuz havin’ it built fur me.” 

“De new room? Why, dat’s Sam’s room. Didn’t 
you heah he wuz gwine to git ma’ed Chris’mas 
weck ?” 

“Sho! Now who’s Sam gwine to marry? Not 
dat Tildy Hall, I hopes,” said Mammy Hester, with 
a sniff 

“No, *tain’t Tildy Hall; it’s Cally Hicks, whut 
libs down at de Cross Roads,” said Aunt Lucindy, 
Joftily 

“What! dat stuck-up nigger? I don’t won- 
deh Sam had to build a new room! Dat gal’s got 
mighty high notions, if she takes arter her mud- 
der. I knowed her when she longed to ole Squiah 
Hawkins. Allus t’ought she wuz better’n de res’ 
ob de darkies. Let me hab a look at dat room, 
Lucindy.” 

“Sam’s got de key, an’ we can’t git in,” said 
Aunt Lucindy, glancing proudly at the freshly 
painted door that opened into the new addition to 
the little cabin. ‘ He don’t’low nobody to med- 
dle in dar. He's keepin’ it shet up gin he gits 
reddy fur the furniture. I’s makin’ a rag cya- 
pet fur it now.” 

“Huh!” snorted Mammy Hester, letting her 
pipe fall to the floor in her excitement. “Sam és 
gittin’ high. J°U make him han’ ober dat key— 
see if I don’t. It’s cum to a high pass, I tink, 
when a poah ole oman like me is shoved off into 
a co’ner an’ dat room standin’ empty. Whut’s 
de sense in it, I say? J/ ain't gwine to hurt de 
room.” 

“We'll see whut Sam sez about it when he 
cums in,” said Aunt Lucindy, quaking inwardly 
at the thought of Sam’s probable indignation at 
such a proposal. 

“He'll say nuffin,” retorted Mammy Hester. 
“He'll jes han’ dat key ober wifout op’nin’ his 
mouf. You knows I don’t take no sass frum 
Sam.” 

And she was right. When Sam came in, a 
few minutes later, he was so taken aback at the 
sight of Mammy Hester, whom he feared and de- 
tested, and who he supposed was safely estab 
lished for the winter over in the little cabin 
across the river, that at her command he handed 
over the key without a word of protest, then beat 
a hasty retreat into the back yard, where he gave 
vent to his indignation by a vigorous attack on 
the wood-pile. He knew by the looks of Mammy 
Hester’s eyes that she meant to take possession 
of his new room. And she did. 

“It’s jes gwine to upset my plans, mammy,” 
he remarked to his mother as they sat before the 
fire that night. There was a dejected look on 
his face, and something like a tear shone in his 
eye. “Cally’s dun keerd about Mammy Hester 











takin’ de room, fur Jake he went straight ober 
an’ tole her.” 

“Well, I jes couldn’t hender her frum takin’ 
it,” said his mother, with a long-drawn sigh; 
“dough she ’ain’t got a bit ob right to it,” she 
continued, bridling up. “ Cha’ty’s her own dar- 
ter why don’t she stay wif her? Jes’ kase we 
wuz fellow-sarvants, she must be cumin’ heah 
wheneber she feels like it, whedder we want her or 
not. An’ she must hab de best ob eberting 
too! I's gittin’ tired ob it, I is! Hain’t I got 
my poor dead Har’et’s chullen to take keer of ? 
An’ don’t Mammy Hester ’pose on dem chullen 
ebery time she cums heah? Course she do /” 

“She dun tuk my hoe-cake right outen my 
mouf at supper-time,” put in little Pete, doleful- 
ly. “My stummk’s jes as holler as it kin be, 
*kase it ’ain’t got nuffin in it.” 

“ An’ she sopped up de las’ bit ob de ‘lasses, 
wailed Jim, who was sitting up in bed fondling 
a dingy-looking kitten. 

“Hush, chullen, an’ go to sleep!” said their 
grandmother, with a frown, “Fust ting you 
knows Mammy Hester ‘ll hear you, an’ den you'll 
ketch it to-morrer. Sides, little chullen oughtn’t 
to be puttin’ in deir talk to older folks.” 

“If Mammy Hester stays heah ober two weeks, 
I's gwine to gib her a big hint to go,” said Sam, 
in a iow voice, 

“ Don’t you say nuffin to make her mad, honey,” 
cautioned his mother. ‘ You don’t know dat ole 
’?oman as well as I does, if she Aas bin cumin’ 
heah off an’ on sence you wuz a baby. Why, 
back on de ole plantation ebery darky, frum de 
ol’est to the youngest, wuz afeard ob her, ’kase 
she had de poweb to ha’m ennybody she pleased. 
Don’t I ’member de time she laid dat terrifyin’ 
spell onto M’lindy Jenkins, yeahs an’ yeahs 
ago?” 

“Tell me ‘bout it, mammy,” said Sam, waking 
up to some interest. 

“Well, you see, she fell out wif M’lindy ’kase 
M’lindy wuz so much pearter bout her wuk dan 
she wuz, an’ made moah money offen her cotton 
patch dar enny udder darky on de plantation. 
Well, de fust ving we knowed M’lindy wuz tuk 
down wif sum strange ’plaint, an’ right at de time, 
too, when she wuz needed in de fiel’. An’ dar she 
laid, a-moanin’ an’ a-groanin’ frum mawnin’ till 
night, an’ gittin’ wuss all de time too, dough ole 
marse he had de bes’ doctah in de kentry a-wait- 
in’ on her. Bimeby she got so bad dat we all 
*cluded we'd sen’ fur ole Uncle Beverly, de root 
doctah, what libed down in de swamp, fur M’lin- 
dy she tuk it into her head dat she’d bin cha’med. 
Suah ‘nuff, de fust t'ing Uncle Beverly sed wuz, 
‘You’s got sum enemy dat’s laid dis terrifyin’ 
spell on to you, an’ de pusson is on dis plantation 
now.’ Den he tole her to go to a sartin tree in de 
medder, pull off de bark close to de groun’, an’ 
she’d fin’ a lock of ha’r dat her enemy had cut 
frum her head. When she'd fin’ de ha’r de spell 
would be broke. M’lindy wuz powerful weak, but 
she managed to git to de tree; and when she peel- 
ed off de bark, suah nuff dar wuz the ha’r. I mos’ 
forgot to say dat Uncle Beverly sed dat de fust 
pusson she met, when she went back to de house, 
would be de enemy dat laid de spell. Well, M’lin- 
dy tuk de ha’r an’ started back to de house, an’ 
when she got to de gate” (here Aunt Lucindy’s 
voice sank to the merest whisper) “ she met Mam- 
ney Hester 

“Sho! I ain’t afeard ob Mammy Hester layin’ 
a bad spell onto me,” said Sam, contemptuously. 
His mother’s harrowing story evidently hadn’t 
impressed him seriously, notwithstanding his 
natural superstition. 

“ But she might do Cally some harm,” said Aunt 
Lucindy, with a meaning look. 

Sam’s eyes grew big with sudden fear. “Suah 
‘nuff she might,” he said, shaking his head sol- 
ethnly. “I tell you whut I wi// do, mammy,” he 
continued, brightening up a little. “If she don’t 
leab inside ob two weeks, I'll go ober de ribber 
an’ git Cha’ty to sen’ fur her. I knows she ain’t 
wanted ober dar no more dan she’s wanted ober 
heah; but Cha’ty’s her gal, an’ she’ll do dat much 
to please me, I reckon.” 

At the end of two weeks Mammy Hester still 
held possession of the room, and evidently was 
bent on keeping it; so Sam betook himself across 
the river and laid his case before Charity. The 
result was that Mammy Hester received a press- 
ing invitation to spend the Christmas holidays 
over in the “black bottoms.” Greatly to Sam’s 
chagrin, she contemptuously refused the invita- 
tion, and expressed her determination to remain 
in her present quarters until spring. 

“If you’s sot yo’ head on marryin’, jes go 
ahead an’ marry. You kin lib wif yo’ mudder- 
in-law till spring,” she remarked to Sam, in a 
cool, off-hand way that staggered him. 

For two weeks, or ever since Mammy Hester’s 
arrival, Cally had treated him with marked cold- 
ness; and on one occasion had remarked, coquet- 
tishly, “that Jake Hall wuz buildin’ a mighty 
nice cabin down to de Cross Roads, and she didn’t 
know but what he meant to ask her to share it 
with him.” 

Christmas was drawing nigh, the rag carpet 
was finished and laid away, the furniture selected 
and paid for, still Mammy Hester occupied the 
new room, quarrelled with and scolded the chil- 
dren, and helped to keep Aunt Lucindy’s larder 
empty. 

“] jes can’t stan’ it enny longer, mammy, an’ 
I won't!” said Sam, in a desperate tone, one night 
as he sat in the chimney-corner and whittled 
aimlessly. “I seed Cally dis mawnin a-walkin’ 
down de big road, an’ when I axed her whar she 
wuz gwine she jes laughed in my face, an’ sed, 
‘I'm gwine to hab anudder look at Jake’s new 
house.’ ‘You ’ain’t bin ober to see our new house 
lately, Cally,’ sez I. ‘Wheneber you git rid ob 
dat ole ’oman I'll come,’ she said, kinder huffish. 
I knows jes how it ’ll be ”—here Sam brushed his 
hand hastily across his eyes—‘ she'll marry dat 
moon-eved Jake jes to spite me if I don’t git 
Mammy Hester outen dat room putty soon,” 
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His mother sighed and shook her head in a 
syinpathetic but helpless way. 

“faxed Mammy Hester if she wuzn’t gwine to 
gib-you one ob dem quilts fur a weddin’ gift, an’ 
you ought to hab seed her flare up! Sed I must 
tink she wuz a fool. I counted dem quilts, Sam, 
when she had ’em out airin’ yeste’day, an’ dar’s 
ten ob’em. She keeps ’em piled up on a box in 
de co’ner ob de room when dey ain’t hangin’ out 
on de line. De very nicest wo’sted quilts, too, 
an’ neber bin used one single time. Jes t’ink 
ob dat, Sam, an’ me an’ de chullen nearly freezin’ 
ebery night fur want ob enuff kiver! She’s bin 
totin’ dem quilts back’ards an’ for’ards twixt me 
an’ Cha’ty’s fur nigh about six yeahs, an’ neber 
offered eider ob us one ob’em yit. An’ she don’t 
need ’em he’se’f.” 

“T wish to goodness she’d drap a coal ob fire 
outen her pipe onto ’em some day, an’ set ’em 
afire so dey couldn’t be put out!” said Sam, vi- 
ciously, 

“She counts ’em ebery day to see dat none ob 
’em is missin’. I bleeve she’d go plumb crazy if 
ennyt’ing wuz to happen’ t8 dem quilts.” 

Just then there was the sound of rain patter- 
ing against the window, and Aunt Lucindy rose 
and hastened to thrust an old pillow in the bro- 
ken pane. 

““We’s gwine to hab a big sto’m, I’s afeard,” 
she muttered, as she peered out into the dark- 
ness, 

Sam suddenly stopped whittling, and began to 
whistle softly to himself. A bright idea seemed 
to have come to him, for his face lost its sullen 
look. 

“T's gwine out to see if de pigs is safe; I 
Vink one’s got out ob de pen,” he said, jumping 
up from his chair and hurrying out of the 
cabin, 

He certainly must have had a deal of trouble 
in getting the pigs fastened securely for the night, 
for when he came in, half an hour later, he was 
drenched to the skin, and limped a little as he 
crossed the room. 

“TI skinned my leg agin de ladder out dar,” he 
remarked to his mother as he drew off his boots. 
“But de pigs is all safe,” he added, with a 
grin. 

All night the storm raged. Not for years had 
there been such a downfall of rain; and lying in 
her snug bed in the new room, Mammy He&ter 
listened to the roar without, and congratulated 
herself that she was in-such safe and comfortable 
quarters, 

But early the ne&f fiforning, when Aunt Lu- 
cindy rose to prepare breakfast, she heard loud 
and angry mutterings in the new room, and has- 
tening in, found Mammy Hester in.a towering 
rage. 

“What's de matteh, Mammy Hester?” she ask- 
ed, in astonishment. 

““Matteh ?” shrieked the old woman.. “Jes 
look at dem quilts!” and she pointed to a dingy 
heap in the corner of the room. “ De las’ one ob 
’em ruined—de very las’ one ob ’em; an’ I’s had 
’em nigh on to eiglit yeahs !” 

Their beauty, if not their usefulness, was cer- 
tainly destroyed forever, for the bright colors had 
faded, and, mingling together, sent little pools of 
water and dye to the bare floor beneath. 

“] wuz sartin dat de roof wuz good an’ didn’t 
leak,” remarked Aunt Lucindy, as she gazed help- 
lessly from the dripping quilts up to the ceiling. 

“You wuzn’t sartin ob nuffin!” snapped Main- 
my Hester. ‘ You mought hab’vised me to keep 
dem quilts under de bed, whar dey’d be safe! I’s 
gwine straight back to Cha’ty’s—dat’s whar I’s 
gwine! Whar’s Sam? Tell him to hitch up de 
wagin an’ take me down to de ribber. I wishes 
him joy of his ole leaky room! I might hab 
knowed fe couldn’t build a room wuf shucks. 
Whut you standin’ dar lookin’ at me fur, Lucin- 
dy? Why don’t you go to wuk an’ help me 
pack my vings? Fust ting I knows my fedder- 
bed ’ll be wet, an’ all my udder quilts ruined.” 

“But you must cum an’ hab sum br’ak fas’ fust, 
Mammy Hester,” said Aunt Lucindy, coaxingly, 
for the old woman’s anger frightened her. 

“No; I’s gwine straight to de ferry! I got no 
time to eat bre’kfas’, I’s gwine on de bery fust 
trip of de ferry-boat. Mebbe Cha’ty kin do sum- 
pin wif dem quilts, Ain’t you gwine to tell Sam 
to hitch up?” 

Aunt Lucindy hurried out of the room in search 
of Sam. She found him at the barn, feeding the 
stock. 

“Dem quilts is all ruined, Sam, an’ she’s gwine 
straight ober to Cha’ty’s,” she said, excitedly. 
“De roof leaked,” she added, giving him a keen 
suspicious look. 

“Ts dat so?” exclaimed Sam, with a look of 
innocent surprise. 

“Yes; an’ she wants you to hitch up right 
away. She won’t wait till bre’kfas’ even. She’s 
powe’ful mad, Sam, but I reckon she can’t lay de 
blame onto us.” 

“Course she can’t,” said Sam, stoutly, as he 
dropped the ear of corn he had been shelling 
and hurried into the stable. 

Half an hour later Mammy Hester, perched on 
the top of her bed and bedding, and with the 
still dripping quilts piled in the bottom of the 
wagon, was driven by Sam to the river. As the 
wagon turned into the road, Sam turned around 
and gave his mother a sly wink. 

“Golly! she’s gone! she’s gone!” shouted 
Pete when the wagon had disappeared down the 
muddy river road. “ An’ now we'll hab de wed- 
din’, an’ de punkin pies an’ de roast pig, won’t 
we, Jim 2” he added, cracking his heels together, 
and then turning a hand-spring in the middle of 
a mud-puddle. 

“ Yes, an’ plenty ob good ’possum gravy, wid no- 
body to sop it all up from us,” said Jim, smack- 
ing his lips in anticipation. 

“Mammy,” said Sam, with a grin, when he had 
come back and eaten a hearty breakfast, if you'll 
hunt me some nails an’ de hammer, I'll go up on 
de house an’ men’ dat leak in de roof.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE. 


\ HILE that bitter war was raging, I enjoyed a 

peaceful and gentle season. It happened 
that I had come up our village, on a matter of 
strict business, at a time of day not at all unlikely 
to be the very time of day mentioned overnight as 
the one which would suit Mrs, Marker and Miss 
Fairthorn for doing a little business in our vil- 
lage. This might be explained without any im- 
putation on any one I have the pleasure of know- 
ing, for all of them will admit at once that it 
needs no explanation. It is enough to say that 
when I had the honor of seeing two ladies safe 
home last night, after pulling them out of the 
flood—as they both maintained, though never in 
it—no little gratitude had been expressed, and 
much good-will had been felt all round. And it 
would have been hard upon that state of things 
if any “ good-by” had been said forever. 

For my part, although I had no great fear of 
being knocked on the head by Sam Henderson, it 
might have seemed haughty, and even unfeeling, 
if 1 had insisted too strongly upon my ability to 
take care of myself. Therefore I allowed them 
to consider me in peril; and to this I was partly 
indebted perhaps for the opportunity of meeting 
them on Monday. Itis true that I had not learn- 
ed half as much about matters of the deepest in- 
terest to me as Mrs. Cutthumb, without any claim 
to such knowledge, was now possessed of ; but this 
might fairly be expected, for women have always 
been convinced that men have no right to know 
half as much as themselves. ‘ Let him find it out, 
I am not going to tell him,” is their too frequent 
attitude, while they feel it a duty to their own sex 
to pour out almost everything, 

However, I have no desire to complain, and 
perhaps it is better thus; for if we knew all ot 
their affairs we might think less about them. 
And I was in a very deep condition of interest 
and wonder, not only from the hints I had re- 
ceived, but also from the manifold additions of 
my fancy. In fact, it was far more than I could 
do to confine my heart to its proper work, when 
I saw those two ladies come to do a little shop- 
ping. 

At that time there were only about a dozen of 
the houses, in the narrow street that runs along 
the river, which allowed the importance of sell- 
ing to compete with the necessity of dwelling. 
And the few that did appear inclined to do a lit- 
tle trade, if coaxed into it, were half ashamed of 
their late concession to the spirit of the age. No 
man had yet appeared who shatters the ancestral 
sense of congruity, who routs up th®natives, as a 
terrier bullies mastiffs, and scarcely even leaves 
them their own bones, And it may be maintained 
that people got things better, and found them last 
longer, than they ever do now. And this was only 
natural, because it always took a much longer 
time to buy them, 

This enabled me to take my time about my 
own business without any risk of being left be- 
hind by the lady house-keeper and her fair com- 
panion. From time to time I assured myself by 
a glance between flower-pots, or among drapery, 
that my quest was not gone astray, that as yet I 
had not lost all that I cared to see, and that I 
could keep in my own background while think- 
ing of things far beyond me. 

It never had been my manner yet to be much 
afraid of anything; not that I stood at all upon 
my valor, but simply because, to the best of my 
knowledge, I had no enemy anywhere. Yet now, 
very much to my own surprise, instead of proper 
courage, I was full of little doubts and more mis- 
givings than I can at all describe, and even a 
tendency to run away and try to forget the very 
thing I was longing for. And 1 knew for a cer- 
tainty that if the matter came to the very best 
opportunity, I was quite sure to do my very 
worst, and cut a despicable figure, to my own 
undoing. 

I tried to recover myself by doing a few 
strokes of business on my own account, going 
into the butcher’s, and complaining sadly that 
he now weighed the foot in with the leg of mut- 
ton—a privilege to be allowed only to lamb—but 
he said that it now was ordained by nature, and 
asked how I expected a poor sheep to walk. I 
knew that his logie would not go upon all fours, 
but my wits were so loose that I let it pass; and 
at that very moment I discovered, betwixt the 
hearts of two bullocks, something very near my 
own. Miss Kitty Fairthorn had been set free by 
Mrs. Jenny Marker, while the house-keeper was 
driving a bargain in soft goods, unfit for young 
comprehension, After that, she was to go on for 
a talk with Widow Cutthumb, and meanwhile the 
young lady might look at the river, which was now 
rolling grandly in turbulent flood. 

It was rather a shy and a delicate thing for 
me to go also in that direction; and the butcher 
(who never confined his attention to his own 
mutton) was as sure as could be to come out 
of his door and look all up the lane. For Sun- 
bury people, as long as I have known them, take 
a deep interest in one another’s doings; and all 
the more so when they happen to perceive that 
their sympathy is not requested. Wherefore I 
hurried back to ask another question, as if there 
were nothing in my mind but meat, and then 
turned up an alley, which would lead me round 
the back of some houses to the Halliford road 
farther on. 

There were many things now that I might have 
done, more sensible, haply, than what I did. I 
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might have gone home, and had bread and cheese 
and a glass of mild ale with Uncle Corny; or if 
that had seemed a little too ignoble, why not 
wander along the upper road, and thence sur- 
vey, as from a terrace—which used to be the 
origin of the word “ contemplate’ —the many dis- 
tant mazes of the flooded river, the trees along 
the margin bowing over their foundations, the 
weak smile of autumnal sunshine over the wrongs 
of its own neglect, and perhaps in the foreground 
a slender figure, standing as if it were nothing in 
the mass ? 

However, what I did was to go straight on to- 
ward the one in the world who was all the world 
to me. By what process of reason, 6f unreason, 
or pure stupid heart, I was come in such haste 
to this state of mind, is more than I can explain 
to any, and I did not even try to explain it to my- 
self, There was my condition, right or wrong, 
and those who cannot understand it may be proud 
of their cool wisdom ; and I without harm may be 
sorry for them. 

She wore a gray cloak looking wonderfully sim- 
ple, yet gathered in small at her beautiful waist, 
and trimmed at the skirts, and over two lit- 
tle pockets, with a soft blue fur called Vieufia. 
And she carried a little muff of the same mate 
rial, and the strings of her hat (which was like a 
sea-shell) were also of a blue tint very sweetly 
matching. But the blue that was sweetest and 
richest of all was that of her large, soft, loving 
eves, than which it is impossible for any poet to 
imagine anything in heaven more lovely. How- 
ever, I shall mot go on any more about her, though 
things may slip out unawares; and without being 
rude, I may say plainly that I bave a right to 
keep such matters to myself. For a short time 
I was at a loss for the commonest presence of 
mind, and stood wondering; hoping that she 
would turn round, and yet fearing that she might 
think I had no business there. Her whole atten- 
tion was taken up, as I knew by her attitude— 
for already I seemed to have a gift of under- 
standing her—not with any thought of people 
near her, but with the grandeur of the rolling 
flood, and the breadth of quiet lake beyond it. 
She was saying to herself —so far as I could 
tell—“ What is the use of such a little dot as I 
am, and what is the value of my little troubles, 
when the mighty world goes on like this, and all 
I can do would not make a wrinkle and scarcely 
a flutter on the vast expanse ?” 

Then suddenly, as if in dread of her own 
thoughts, she turned round and saw me within 
a lanyard of her. As if she had been taken in 
a rosy fog—for we are all ashamed of large 
thoughts when caught in them—she colored to 
the tint of one of Uncle Corny’s peaches, though 
without any of the spots he was so proud of; 
and then she drew one hand from her blue muff, 
and I found it so soft and warm and precious 
that I almost forgot to let it go again. 

“Oh, how I am surprised to see you here!” 
she said, as if my general place of residence was 
the moon, and probably I looked as if it should 
be so, 

“And I 
here,” I 


help me; 


am even more amazed to see you 
answered, without any of my wits to 
“but I came to do a little bit of busi- 
ness with the butcher. He has been doing things 
he had no right to do.’ 

“T have often been told that they are inclined 
to take advantage,” she replied, with a look 
which convinced me at once that she would make 
a first-rate house-keeper, for what butcher could 
resist it? “My dear father would have much 
trouble with them, if—if—I mean if he were at 
all allowed to have it. But he is always so full 
of great things.” 

“ Oh, what a happy man he must be! I have 
heard that he is the most clever and learned and 
one of the most celebrated men in London.” I 
may not have heard all that, but still I was per- 
fectly justified in saying it, for it made her talk, 
and every time she spoke her voice sounded 
sweeter than it did the time before. 

“You have been told the truth, it is acknow- 
ledged universally,” she went on, as if there were 
no fame to equal his, and with a sparkle in her 
blue eyes, as if a star had flashed in heaven; 
“there seems to be nothing that he does not 
know, and nothing that he does not improve by 
his knowledge, and make useful for—I mean 
for the world at large. How I can be his child, 
and yet so stupid and slow-witted, is a thing that 
amazes me, and I am trying always not to think 
of it.” 

“T am sure you are not stupid. I am sure you 
are very quick-witted. I never saw any one half 
so clever and accomplished and lady-like and 
gentle and ’—“ lovely” was the word I was about 
to use, but she stopped me, with a smile that 
would have stopped a rushing bull. 

“T am showing my quick wits now,” she said, 
presenting the charm of her hand again, “ by 
never even thanking you for all you did last 
evening. I was thinking before you appeared, 
that but for you I should probably be tossing in 
these wild waters now, or probably carried down 
as far as London Bridge, without a chance even 
of being buried. And it made me so sad when 
I remembered that it would make no difference 
to any one.” 

“ How can you say such a dreadful thing?” I 
exclaimed, with great indignation, for her eyes 
that had been so full of light were darkened 
with sadness, and turned away. “It is not true 
that I saved you in the least, though I wish that 
I had; I should deserve to live forever; but you 
speak as if no one in the world had any love for 
the sweetest and best and most lovely creature 
in it.” 

This was going rather far, I must confess ; not 
that any word of it was at all exaggerated, or 
even approached the proper mark, but that it 
might seem a little early on the part of one who 
had never had the pleasure of beholding the lady 
till the previous afternoon. The remembrance 
of this was very awkward to me, and I was wild 











with myself, but could not stop the mischief 
now. 

“Will you oblige me, Mr. Orehardson,” she 
asked, as gently as if I had shown no folly, “ by 
just looking down or up the village, to see if 
Mrs. Marker is coming? She was to have been 
here ten minutes ago; and we have to make a 
long round now, since the bridge on the lower 
road is washed away. I ought not to trouble 
you; but I never know exactly where I am in 
country places, although I love the country so.” 

This was more than I deserved; for a good 
box on the ears was the proper reward for my 
frowardness, and I should have been less abashed 
by it. “Iam a bigger cad than Sam Henderson 
himself,” I whispered, with a timid glance at her. 
But she seemed at a loss to know what my mean- 
ing was; and so, with a deep but very clumsy 
bow, I departed to do her bidding. 

Before I had taken many steps there appeared 
the lady house-keeper in the distance, walking 
with great dignity, perhaps to console herself for 
the insolence of that Widow Cutthumb. Of this 
I knew nothing as yet, tough it was plain that 
something unrighteous had disturbed her. And 
this made my humble demeanor more soothing 
and persuasive to her upright mind, After 
shaking her hand very warmly, and paying a 
well-deserved compliment to her fine color, I 
ventured to implore a little favor, which the sight 
of our garden wall, sparkling in the sunshine, for 
it was newly topped with broken glass, suggested 
by some good-luck to me. 

“Oh, if you would only come,” 
see my uncle’s trees to-morrow 





I said, “and 
They are at 
their very best this week, before we begin to 
gather largely. The pears are hanging down, so 
that we have had to prop the branches, and the 
plums are as thick as eggs together, when the 
hen is sitting ; 


Bs 


only instead of being pale, some 
are of the richest gold, and some of a deep pur- 
ple, like—like that magnificent amethyst you 
wear; and the peaches on the wall—you might 
almost compare these to a Jady’s cheeks when a 
gentleman tells her of her beauty—” 

“Really, Mr. Orchardson, you are quite a 
poet !” 

“And when you get tired of looking at them, 
and tasting the ripest, all you have to do is to 
come into the vinery, and sit beneath the leaves, 
and look all along it, wherever the clusters leave 
any room to look, until you don’t know which 
you like the best, the appearance of the black or 
the white ones, because so much depends upon 
the light. And then Uncle Corny comes with a 
pair of scissors, and says: ‘ Ma’am, that is not the 
way to look at it. The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating,’ and he hands you in a vine leaf, 
being careful where he cuts it, a jet-black shoul- 
der of Black Hamburgh, and an amber-colored 
triplet of White Museat.” 

“Mr, Orchardson, you are making my mouth 
water, if a vulgar expression may be allowed to 
one who eats the bread of servitude.” I won- 
dered to hear her speak thus, though I saw that 
she had been aggrieved by somebody. “ And if 
you will be at home to-morrow afternoon, per- 
haps I might obtain permission to leave my mis- 
tress for an hour or two. I might walk down 
about four o’clock, when I have finished all the 
blacking of the boots.” Something with a spite- 
ful tang to it was rankling in her mind, as I per- 
ceived; but having no right to ask, I just lifted 
my hat, and gazed at her gold chain and brooch. 
Then a tear or two, started by her own words, 
came forth, and she looked at me softly. ‘“ You 
would add to the favor of your invitation,” she 
said, with a smile which made me look at some- 
thing else, “if you would include in it Miss Kit- 
ty Fairthorn. Poor thing! is put upon very 
sadly; and it would be such a treat for her. They 
see so little of the beauties of nature in London.” 
My reply was needless, both to her and to the 
general public. 





She 





CHAPTER VIL. 
DE GUSTIBUS. 


Now my uncle Cornelius Orchardson (a stout 
and calm fruit-grower, called in contumely “ Corny 
the topper” by strangers who wanted his growth 
for nothing) professed and even practised a large 
contempt for gossip. Nevertheless it was plain 
enough that his feelings were hurt if a thing 
went on which he was bound in politeness to 
know, and yet was not offered any tidings of it. 
With such people it is always wiser, if you have 
done anything against their wishes, to let them 
know all the particulars at once, and so to have 
it out and be done with it. 
to love him now, which as a boy I had done but 
little, inasmuch as he never gave way tome. Ob- 
stinate as he was, and sometimes hot—if one tried 
to play tricks with him—I was not much afraid 
of Uncle Corny, although so dependent upon him. 
For I knew him to be a just man in the main, 
and one who kept no magnet of his own to fetch 
down the balance to his own desires. Yea, rather 
he would set the beam against himself when it 
trembled in doubt of its duty. 

With the hasty conclusions of youth, I believed 
that because he was now an old bachelor, though 
able to afford a wife many years ago, he had 
taken and held to an adverse view of the fairer 
and better half of the human race. And his 
frequent counsels to me to keep out of their way 
confirmed my conviction. The course of time 
proved that I was wrong in this, as in many oth- 
er matters of my judgment; and my rule, if I had 
to begin again, would be to think the best of ev- 
ery man till he compels me otherwise. But the 
worst of Uncle Corny was that he never cared to 
vindicate himself. 

His countenance also was in keeping with this 
manner, and the build of his body, and the habit 
of his gait. His figure was tall, yet wide and 
thick, and his face very solid and ample. He 
had never been comely by line and rule, yet 


And I was beginning 

















always very pleasant for an honest man to look 
at, and likely to win the good word of a woman 
Because there was strength and decision in 
face, and a power of giving full meaning to his 
words, which were generally short and to the pur- 
pose. And especially he was gifted with a very 
solid nose, not of any Roman or Grecian cast, 
but broadly English, and expansive, and expres- 
sive, and sometimes even waggish when he told 
an ancient tale. 

Knowing that he would be quite sure to hear 
of my adventures soon, even if he had not heard 
already—for Sunbury is a fine place for talk— 
and trusting to his better feelings (which were 
always uppermost after a solid supper, when he 
stirred his glass of hot rum and water, and had 
his long pipe lit for him), I began upon him that 
very night with what my mind was full of. For 
Tabby Tapscott was now gone home, after look- 
ing at me rather queerly. 

“What a knowledge of the world you have, 
Uncle Corny !” I exclaimed, at the end of his fa- 
vorite tale concerning Covent Garden. “ Your 
advice must be worth more than the counsel of 
the cleverest lawyer in London 

“More lionest at least, and no fee to pay,” he 
answered, ratlier testily, for he hated all humbug 
and compliments. ‘“ What have 
young man? Is it my advice or 
want ?” 





you 
my 


been at, 
aid you 

‘A litle of both; or a lot of one, and a little 
of the other, I have made the acquaintance of 
a sweet young lady, the gentlest, and loveliest, 
and most graceful, and modest, and elegant, and 
accomplished, and lofty-minded, and noble-heart 
ed, and—and—” 

“ Angelic, angelic is the word, Kit—don’'t be- 
grudge it; it saves such a lot of the others.” 

“Yes, angelic,” I replied, with firmness; “and 
even that is not half good enough. You know 
nothing of such matters, Uncle Corny.” 

“Then what is the use of my advice ? 
had better go to Tabby Tapscott.” 

This threw me out a little; but I would not be 
brow-heaten 





You 


“If you have no wish to hear any more about 
her, and compare her to an old creature like Tab- 
by, all I can say is that I am sorry for your taste, 
very sorry for your taste, Uncle Corny.” 

“Well, well, go on, Kit. Let us have it all, 
while we are about it, Rasp the baker told me 
something. He has brought down a girl from 
London, who can make short bread and maids of 
honor. No wonder you fell in love with her.” 

“You may try to provoke me, but you shall 
not sueceed, because you know no better. What 
will you say when I tell you the young lady is the 
niece of Miss Coldpepper, of Coldpepper Manor 2” 

I looked at Uncle Corny with a glance of 
triumph, and then stood up, to breathe again, af- 
ter my own audacity. But instead of being ter 
rified, he took it very coolly. 

“Well, a cat may look at a king,” said he, pur- 
suing his pipe with his usual discretion; “and 
I suppose you have only looked at her; though 
somebody said you pulled her out of our water- 
cress brook,” 

“Sir, I have had two delightful talks with her, 
and I mean to have another to-morrow. Not 
that I have any hope—of course, I am well 
aware— 

“That you are unworthy to worship her shoe- 
string, and lie down for her peg-heels to tread 
on. If she likes you, I don’t see why you shouldn’t 
have her, By-and-by, I mean, when you get a 
little wiser. But has the girl got any money ?” 

“T hope not; I hope not, from the bottom of 
my heart. It would be yet another obstacle. 
She is as high above me as the heaven is above 
the earth, without—without even a penny in her 
pockets.” 

‘Flies all the higher, because her pockets are 
so light.” He spoke with a jocosity which ap- 
peared to me most vulgar. ‘Don’t look as if 
you longed to knock me over, Kit. By-the-way, 
[ heard that you had floored Sam Henderson. 
If so, you deserve the best maid that ever looked 
into a looking-glass. What do you want me to 
do, my lad? I know a little of those people.’ 

I wondered what people he meant, but feared 
to ask him for the moment, lest I might lose the 
chance of getting the favor I had set my heart 
on. “It is a very simple thing,” I said, “and 
need not take your time up. Mrs. Marker is 
longing to see your garden ; and if she may come 
to-morrow afternoon, she will bring the young 
lady, and I can show them round. You need not 
stir a step, or even turn your head,” 

“Tt is quite enough to have one head turned. 
They may come, if they choose, but they must 
not bother me. Hand me the jar of tobacco, 
Kit, and be off to the books, instead of spooning.” 

My uncle might easily have taken a more am- 
ple and cordial view of the question ; still I was 
pleased not to find him worse, and ordered our 
crock-boy on the Tuesday morning to fetch a lit- 
tle round while he ate his breakfast, and leave a 
note for Mrs. Marker at the lodge of the Cold- 
pepper grounds, near the dairy, which the house- 
keeper visited early. And then I went to gather 
and basket a quarter of Keswick codlin and 
Quarantines. This occupied all the forenoon, 
and what with seeing that they were picked 
aright, and sorted into firsts and seconds, and 
fairly packed, with no rubbish at the bottom, 
into bushel-baskets, and yet presented smiling 
with their eyes upward to meet the gaze of the 
purchaser, the day went so fast that it was din- 
ner-time before I could sit down and dwell upon 
my heart. Then at a reproachful glance from 
Selsey Bill, our orchard foreman, who had heard 
the church clock strike one, and felt it to the 
depths of his capable stomach, I set three fingers 
to my teeth and blew the signal, which is so wel- 
come to the men who have lived upon nothing 
but hope, ever since half past eight o'clock. 

It is not to be denied, however, that I had tak- 
en pretty sharp advantage of being well mount- 
ed from time to time on the upper rungs of a 








ladder, me command of the Halli- 
ford 1 road, I mean, for the low- 
er how was stopped except to carts and car- 
riages—in such a manner that none could come 
from that part of the world, without my know- 
ledge. Seeing only a peddler and some few wo- 


men (highly interesting to themselves no doubt, 


but not concerning my state of mind) I went in 


to dine with Uncle Corny, and took care to eat 
none of his onions. ‘“* What cheeks you have 
got, Kit!” he eried, with a laugh; ‘Sand it is not 


from eating too much dinner. You have stolen 
Eat, boy, eat: or 


No more visits 


the color of my Quarantines, 

how will you pull through it? 

from young ladies, if you are to go off your head 

like this. You have put the new mustar i-Spoon 
salt. A pretty muddle, 

my apples. 


into the I’m afraid, among 


seing always very dutiful, I let him have his 
grumble; and presently he lit his pipe, and made 


off for the pack 


to-morrow 








load was not 











going till I put myself 
into a little better iat the best I 
did could never mak rk 1 the 
corner of a wall at though I was 
considered in our village a smart and tidy and 
well-built voung fellow, and one of 3 at 
the linen-draper’s had sent me a valet e last 
spring, said to be of her own composit beg 
ning—* Thou noble and majestic youth, Thy curls 
and thy ruddy cheeks proclaim the truth, That 
heave a sigh, And if 


whenever I think of thee, I 
thou provest j nto the Thames 
But it was in vain for me 


false, I shall jump 


and die!’ to think of 


this at present; it gave me no sup 


port at all 
worth having ; ar 





id even a book of poetry, which J 
put into my pocket, might just 
the list of pots and 


as weil li 
pans from Turnham Greer 
3efore I could get into any real courage, t 


came a gentle double knock, as if from the 





die of a parasol, at the green ir the col 
- and then 


Jenny, don’t you think 


door n¢ 
ner of the wail, and then a little laugh 
a sweet voice said, “ Oh, 
we had better go back? Are you sure that auntie 
said that I might come?” In dread of further 
doubts, I ran up promptly and oy ened the door, 
brought them in, and locked it 
Mrs. Marker, as 
sake o1 ly, “ nas 
uit orehard, 
whatever the 


and 
“This young lady,” began 
her 


seen any fruit garden, fi 


they were come for nevet 
fruit estab 
proper name is. And 
I thought perhaps before she goes back to Lon 


lishment, or 


don this would enlarge her 


store of knowledg 
and her father, who is a very learned man, might 


like to hear her account of it Now keep your 
You would 
Orechardson 
And 


it turns out 


eyes open, Miss kK tty, and see all 
faney that she noticed nothing, Mr 
by the way she goes on, and her quietness. 
yet when you come to talk afterward 
that nothing has escaped her blue ; and she 
tell ten as much as I ean, and I am 
considered pretty accurate too 


eyes 
can times : 
But we must pay 
, Mr. Cornelius Orehard 
I always like to do the proper thing, 


Busi 


our respects to your un¢ 





son. 
ness first, and pleasure afterward.” 

“He will smile when he hears how you have 
put it. He is very busy now at the packing-shed. 
But he told me to take you wherever you liked 
and he will come down. ; 
his list. On the left you have the 
and on the right the plums; 
ting very ripe down this alley 
much fruit ourselves, 
a lot of it. 


when he has made out 
peach wall, 
ind the figs are get 

We ve ry sé ldom 
eat have such 
But we always long to get ladies’ 


because we 


opinions, because of the delicacy of their tast« 
“Tt is a perfect shame,” said Mrs. Marker, 
while making up her mind what to begin with, 


“that, in such a paradise, there should be no 


lady, to give you the knowledge of good aud 
evil. I brought 
of being tempted 


i silver knife with me, in case 
Not that I mean to taste any 
thing of course, unless my opinion should be ab 
solutely required. My constitution is not strong, 
Mr. Kit; and I am compelled to be very careful.” 

I knew what was meant by that, having heard 
it often. ‘ You shall have nothing, madam, but 
the very best,” I answered; “ for we never throw 
away an opportunity like this. What 
offer first for your judgment ?” 

“ Kitty, what do you say?” She 


shall we 


turned as if 





in doubt. ‘“ You know, my dear, how careful 
we must be. This young lady, Mr. Kit, allows 
me to call her ‘ Kitty, in our private moments 
Kit and Kitty — what a very strange coinci- 


dence ig 


I could not help looking at the beautiful Miss 
Fairthorn; and to 
beautiful than ever 


my eyes she became more 
For a deep blush spread 
upon her lovely cheeks, and she turned away, and 
said, “T leave it quite to you a 

If Mrs. Marker had been planning all the morn- 
ing how to get the best of the tasting to herself, 
and to render her judgment supreme, she could 
hardly have hit upon a better device than this. 
For her young companion became so nervous and 
so much confused, and I myself so diffident and 
deeply occupied, that our only object was to fill 
the lady’s house-keeper’s mouth, and keep it run- 
Now 


and then I ventured to steal a glance at the one 


ning over with nothing worse than fruit 


with whom my heart was filled, as if to ask whether 
she would ever forgive me for my sad name of 
Kit. But her eyes were afraid to encounter mine ; 
or, if by any chance they did so, the light that 
was in them wavered like a timid gleam pursued 
by cloud. To relieve this trouble, I began to 
chatter vague nonsense to the other visitor 
was falling to in earnest 

“Everything is out of time this year, and no- 
thing up to character There has been no sun- 
shine on this wall until you ladies shone upon it; 
and what amazes me most is to find that any- 
thing has any color at all. 
Mignonne now, a week ago 
and covered 


who 


Here is a Grosse 


is green as a lee k, 
»w with downy crimson, except just 
where a leaf has made a pale curve across it, like 
the pressure of a finger on your cheek. Taste 
it, Mrs. Marker; vou are not getting on at all.” 


(TO BK CONTINUED.) 
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Collar with Throat Bow. 


In this pretty piece of neck-wear the collar is of 
folded crape, with a band forming a point at the mid- 
dle of the back laid over it, the band consisting of 
pink ribbon covered with gold trou-trou insertion, 
through which narrow pink ribbon is drawn in loops. 
The bow is of pink crape, with pleated frills at the end. 





round.—A fourfold crochet on the 17th of the 22 sin- 
gle, 3 chain, a single on the 5th of the first 10 double, 
11 chain and a single on the 5th of the next 10 double, 
the same again, then 3 chain; repeat for each scallop, 
and close with a slip on the first fourfold in the round, 
4th round.—A single around the first 3 chain, 4 chain, 
5 double separated by 2 chain around the first 11 
chain, 2 chain, 4 double separated by 2 chain around 
the next 11 chain, 4 chain, a single around the follow- 
ing 3 chain; repeat. 5th round,—11 times a double 
and 2 chain around each scallop (see illustration). 6th 
round —A single on the 2 chain between scallops, 4 
chain, 8 times a double, a picot, and 2 chain around the 
scallop (for a picot make 7 chain and a single around 
the preceding double); add 2 chain, and repeat. For 





Newspaper Rack. 

Tue front of this wicker newspaper rack is faced 
with old-rose plush which has a decoration of embroid- 
ery, the design being executed with shaded pale blue 
silks and chenille, and metallic thread of various tints. 
A tassel fringe drops from the lower edge, and clus- 


ters of tassels are fastened at the corners. & we X f) 4 "ty *S é.. p Pa 4 the lining make a loop of 10 chain, 6 chain to begin, 23 
: 4 ae < y F Say me 4 treble separated by a chain around the loop; close with 

Wall-Basket. ‘ i Se 7 * sets PANS } , 4 : » acchain and a slip on the 5th of the 6 chain, 2d 

Tus basket, which is of wicker, with a bamboo frame : mes ‘ : round.—5 chain to begin, a double around every chain 


in the last round and 2 chain between. Work 9 more 
rows like the last, widening as required. 12th round.— 
A single around every 2 chain and 5 chain between; 
for two-thirds of the round connect the middle one of 
each third 5 chain to the rosette on the wrong side, 
once to the stitch on which a fourfold was worked in 
the 2d round, and next to the slip with which the 10 


capped with metal, is covered on the rounded front 
with mahogany plush, that is decorated with a spray 
of embroidery in old-gold silk and gold thread. The 
plush is edged with a drop fringe, composed of metal 
rings covered in crochet with silk; the rings are con- 
nected to one another, and finished with a heading 
consisting of a row of chain and a row of single upon 


W ati-BasketT. Newsparer Rack. 





of 18 chain were formed into a 
loop. 


it. Each ring has a crochet 
drop attached: the manner of 
working the drops is described 
in Vol. XIX., No. 42, of the Ba- 
zar. A narrow crochet border 
is applied on the rim of the 
basket. 


Crochet Vase or Bottle 
Mat for Toilet Table. 
Tuts mat is worked in crochet 

with fine cream thread. It con- 
sists of a rosette for the centre, 
surrounded by a scalloped edg- 
ing. The rosette is double, 
having a crochet back or lining, 
which is connected with it two- 
thirds of the way around, and 
open the rest of the way in 
order that a circle of plush or 
silk can be inserted. Begin the 
rosette with 10 chain stitches, 
and connect toformaloop. Ist 
round.—4 chain to begin, 11 
double crochet separated by a 
chain stitch around the loop, 2 
chain, a slip stitch on the 3d of 
the 4 chain at the beginning. 
2d round.—A single crochet 
around the next chain, 15 chain, 
a slip stitch on the preceding 
single, 1 single and 15 double 
around the first half of the 15 
chain, 3 picots (for a picot make 
8 chain and a single on the first 
of them), 19 chain, form the last 
12 of them into a loop by work- 
ing a slip stitch on the 7th, 22 
single around this loop, a single 
around the first of the 22, 18 
chain, close the last 10 into a 
loop, 6 chain, 2 single sepa- 
rated by 6 chain around the 
loop, 6 chain, a slip on the 8th 
of the 18 chain, work a single, 
10 double and a single around 
each of the three 6 chain, a sin- 
gle on the single before the first 
10 double, 15 chain, a single on 
the chain following the 3d of 
the 3 picots, 3 picots, a single 
on the last of the 15 double, 15 
double and a single around the 
second half of the 15 chain, a 
single on the same chain with 
the single worked at the begin- 
ning of the pattern. Repeat 11 
times more, and in every repe- 
tition connect the 11th of the 22 
single to the middle one of the 
last 15 chain in the preceding 
pattern; in the last repetition 
also connect the middle one of 
the 15 chain to the 22 single of 
the first pattern; close with a false vest and collar of printed 
slip on the first single in the veiling, and silk revers button- 
round, and fasten off. 3d Fig. 1.—Wurtre Woo. Gowy. Fig. 2.—Promenape Toiterre. ed back. 


Embroidered Carving 
Cloths, 


See illustration on page 617. 

Turse linen carving cloths 
are twenty-five inches long and 
thirteen wide, with fringed ends. 
One of them has a canvas- 
woven border across the ends, 
on which the design given in 
Fig. 2 is worked in cross stitch 
with washing silks in blue and 
straw-color. The other is of 
linen momie-cloth, with a border 
worked in flat stitch in two 
shades of terra-cotta. Another 
design for a cross stitch border 
is given in Fig. 3. In this the 
background is worked in cross 
stitch in silk of a single color, 
throwing the design into light 
relief of the linen. 




















Summer Toilettes. 

Tue white wool gown illus- 
trated in Fig. 1 on this page 
has a straight skirt, taken up in 
a few slight pleats on the left 
side, with a panel of white em- 
broidery framed in side pleats 
on the right. The round bodice 
is full, and gathered with a 
heading to a yoke of embroid- 
ery. The belt and bow are of 
white ribbon. 

A foulard gown, gray figured 
in black, is shown in Fig. 2. 
The vest and collar in the round 
crossed bodice are of black silk. 
Black ribbon bows are on the 
shoulders, and a wide ribbon 
sash encircles the waist and 
hangs on the back of the 
straight skirt. A prominent 
feature is the long flowing 
sleeves, which hang almost to 
the edge of the skirt. A back 
view of this gown is given on 
page 600 of the last number of 
the Bazar. 

Old-rose veiling is the mate- 
rial of the dress illustrated in 
Fig. 1 on page 617. The skirt 
is of plain veiling, with a print- 
ed border in black at the foot, 
and a panel on the right side, 
The second skirt, which is of 
silk-striped veiling, is open on 
the panel side, and short enough 
to display the border of the un- 
der-skirt. The striped jacket 
has a silk vest and girdle, a 
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Fig. 1.—Trov-trov Lace Breakrast Cap. 


A blue and white striped zephyr gown is shown in Fig. 2. 
The skirt is full and straight on the back and sides, and hung 
in curved pleats on the front. A low-cut white piqué vest is in 
the bodice, surmounted by a tucked guimpe of the striped zephyr. 


Trimmed Work-Basket. 

Tue edges and scrolls of this basket are gilded, and the high 
square handle is wound and tied with ribbons, old-rose and blue- 
gray. Itis lined with old-rose satin. On two of the opposite 
sides is a small hanging of embroid 
ery, in which the design is executed 
on a ground of blue-gray satin, with 
white and pale old-rose silk, outlined 
and crossed with gold cord. <A sat- 
in rosette tied with ribbon is on the 
other two sides. 


Breakfast Caps. 

Tue full crown of the cap Fig. 1 
is of trou-trou net with narrow pink 
ribbons drawn into the meshes. A 
series of upright loops of wider pink 
ribbon is in the front, surmounted 
by lace frills, the lace being carried 
along the sides in a drooping frill 
which is headed with a twisted 
ribbon. 

The cap illustrated in Fig. 2 has 
a soft oval crown of tucked light 
blue surah. It is surrounded by 
shell frills of white lace, which are 
raised high and full at the middle of 
the front, with a striped blue ribbon 
bow placed on either side. 





A National Flower. 
\ JE hear a great deal nowadays 

from those individuals who, 
feeling the pre-eminence of other 
nations in the possession of an em- 
blematic flower, find the shamrock 
of Ireland, the rose of England, the 
lily of France disturb their repose, 
as the victories of Miltiades did not 
suffer Themistocles to sleep, and 
who are therefore searching the 
flora for some one flower fit to serve 
in our national emblazonry. There 


wiht? 


Mi YY, 


has been ample discussion, apropos 
of the matter, as to the excellences of 
the May-flower, the lovely epigaa— 
even its advocates persisting in call- 
ing it “trailing arbutus,”’ by-the-way, 
although it is no more an arbutus 


uit 
Ms 


y 
MMW 


of any sort than it is a rose—while 
the violet, the golden-rod, the cardi- 
nal-flower, the mountain-laurel, and 
a host of others are brought forward 
by their friends, each as the suitable 
emblem for our national character- 
istics. Now the May-flower, having 
some historical associations, might 





be a very proper emblem for the 
State of Massachusetts, in memory 
of Plymouth Rock and the Pilgrims, 
but hardly a suitable emblem for all 
our other States together. The 
mountain-laurel, beautiful in its del- 
icate tints, its architectural struct- 
ure, its glossy foliage, lacks that 
chief charm of any flower, perfume, 
and is in so far forth an imperfect 
flower or an incomplete one, and we 
as a people should not care to choose 
anything incomplete or imperfect for 
asymbol. Of the golden-rod there 
is an innumerable amount of vari- 
eties, and the dispute might become 
endless as to which one of the vari- 
eties should be the chosen one, and 
that again is without agreeable per- 
fume. The violet, to go on, could 
be chosen as a national flower only if one looked at it as Alphonse 
Karr did in contradicting its assumption of modesty and timidity, 
saying: ‘ The violet is born in the grass, it is true, but what strat- 
agem does it employ to get out of it! Besides the colors which 
it affects, and which make it easily distinguished, does it not exhale 
that delicious perfume which would reveal it even to a blind man ? 
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Fig. 2.—Siutk anp Lace Breakrast Cap. 


The modest violet indeed! Do you see to what it has attained ? 
It has covered the heads of the church, the bishops and archbish 
ops with its livery; black is the mourning of all the world, violet 
has become the black of kings... .And when it was thought prop 
er to mix it up with polities, far from stealing away from the ova- 
tions that were prepared for it, it had the charlatanism to exhibit 

itself tri-color.” Few of us will 














Zepuyr GinaHam Dress. 
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have our ideals so disturbed as to 
regard this as other than a sort of 
badinage, and would prefer not to 
vulgarize the lovely blossom so fat 
as to make it a feature of public 
decoration anyway; but even were 
we favorably disposed toward its 
selection, it is to be remembered 
that the violet with the bee were 
long since made Napoleonic em 
blems, Thus with every flower that 
has been proposed, from the mag 
nolia to the ox-eyed daisy, it seems 
to be either local, or unfamiliar, or 
unlovely, or without meaning. 

Meanwhile has any one thought 
of or suggested the maize or Indian- 
corn? It is true there are many 
varieties of the maize, yet it has one 
general characteristic. It grows 
universally throughout all the terri- 
tory of the United States; it is a 
national product to an enormous 
extent; its uses are manifold, from 
the gift of grain to the multitude 
to that of husks for bedding, braid- 
ing, and weaving, and stalks for 
fuel; while as an object of beauty 
where it is not cultivated for profit 
it is often grown as a garden orna 
ment, Moreover, that great power 
in the shaping of our national des 
tiny, Jefferson, once indicated by 
means of it what he thought mig 
be made a national order of archi 











tecture, the columns composed ol 
clusters of the jointed bamboo-like 
stalks, and their capitals of the 
bending blades about the nestling 


ears, columns still to be seen in the 
basement of the Capitol at Wash 
ington. Here before the white 


man, beautiful in the blade as an 
army with banners, beautiful always 
in blade or silk or ear, and indi 
cating more than anything else can 
do the hospitable abundance, the 
food, and with that the shelter and 
the opportunity which America of- 
fers to all the people of the earth, 
what in all the floral or vegetable 
kingdom can the United States take 
as an emblem of ourselves better 
than the stalk, the leaf, the blos- 
som, the fruit of the maize—better 
than an ear of corn in its sheath ? 





Use and Beauty. 
HOSE who think that in the 
delicious fruit of the Indian 
River orange, of the pomegranate 
colored Maltese, of the tart Valen 
cia, the sweet Havana, and the rest, 


f 


the entire usefulness of the orat 


tree is centred are seriously mis 
taken. On the contrary, its flowers 
furnish by distillation an essential 


oil that enters into many delicate 
perfumes, named for the Princess 
Neroli, who was the first person to 
use it on her gloves. Again, the 
early unripened fruit gives the distil- 
. ler a volatile oil for other perfumes 
used in all nice foreign cologne-waters. Meanwhile the long 
straight shoots are sold numerously for walking-sticks, and the 
yellow-grained wood is in demand for fancy furniture and inlaid 
work. A water is distilled from the flowers that is used to disguise 
the taste of medicines and to flavor cookery, and another oil of 
value is yielded by the rind. 
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Fig. 3.—Borper ror Carving Ciorns, evc.—Cross Srrren 


Stitch Emprowery. Fig. 1.—Empromwexkp Carvine CLomns.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.) EMBROIDERY 








HALF-RATE EXCURSIONS. 

Tne Chicago & North-Western Railway offers 
exveptional opportunities for an inspection of 
the cheap lands and growing business centres of 
lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Wyoming, North and 
South Dakota, Colorado, and the far West and 
Northwest, by a series of Harvest Excursions, 
for which tickets will be sold at half rates, o: 
oue fare for the round trip Excursions leave 
Chicago, August 6th and 20th, September 10h 


and 24th,and October 8th. For full particulars 





address E. P. Witson, General Passenger Agent 
Chicago & North-Western Railway, . Chicago, 
Iilinois {dv.] 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS 

Mas. Winxstow'’s Soornuine Syrup for Children 
Teething, sooth * the child, softens the guma, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is. the best remedy for 

urrheea. 25 cents a bottle.—[Ade 





CORNELL'S BENZOIN COSMETIC 
Keeps the skin soft, whit 


All Drag 


SOAP 
e, and healiiful. 25 cents. 
yists, or P. O. Box 2148, New York.—[Adv.] 





Lapies stylishly dreased with Elegance and Economy 
by Mme. Presrat, 108 Rue Rivoli, 108, Paris,—[ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 


\ mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 

| and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent a cup. It is 

delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 








for invalids as well as persons in health. 








Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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RACE POWDER. 


- LEVY. = = 


Rewchnal 





EVER BLOOMING. 
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From the charming little CINDERELLA in the 
CRYSTAL SLIPPER.’ 
Boston Tugatre, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, E=q., 34 West St. 
* all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and 1 must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have nsed it for the past 10 years, and can av 
advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely v« 


MARGUERIT E ¥ ISH 


The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
pa toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 
yeattifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass, 


54 West 14th St., 
Near 6th Ave., New York, 
SKELETON WAVES or BANGS, patented 


November 15, 1887; feather-light, life-like, and beanti- 
ful ; requires no dressing ; do not riportear. SK EL« 
ETON WIGS aoe TOUPEES made of beau- 
tiful, wavy hair. MY SWiTnre S are unequalled 
for price and bes auty. ssortment of gray 
and white hair 
HAIR -CUTTING, curling, shampooing, and 
dyeing on the premises by the best French artists. 
EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
Cc. B. or Cocoanut Balm, for the complexion, is cre- 
ating a great sensation throughont the world. $1.00 
per bottle. EX TRACT of TURKISH BOSE 
LEAVES, indelible tint, for the face and lips. Fine 
as the blash of the rose.  *1.00 and $1.50 per bottle 
Genuine AUBURNINE for turning Gray 
Bleached and Faded Hair to that Beautiful Gx 
Auburn, Will not rab off. 
Positively not injaric 
| 





Immense 











or 
nden 
Price, $2.00 per bottle, 









iA, and celebrated Veloutine 
Face Powder; highest medals awarded. 50c. and 
$1.00 per box. For sale everywhere. Send for new 
Spring Catalogue. 


i AND SQUARE RIBBON can be procured 


from JOUN DANIELL & SONS, New York. 


Paskar S 


MADE OF VEGETABLE OILS, PINE-TAR, 
AND GLYCERINE. 





Summer Rashes and Irritations. 2¢ cts. 


| Made Dishes, and Sauces. As 


Druggists. 








en 
ROYAL Foti 


ABsoi Grey PUBRSad 


pOWAL 


Absolutely Pure. 

This powder 
strength, and wholesomeness. 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition | 
with the maltitnde of low-test, short-weight alum or 


never varies, A marvel of purity, 
More economical than 


phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Rovat Baxine Powprr Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


® CHEST PAINS 


= CoucHs@oLps 


Chest Pains, Coughs and Colds, Weak 
Lungs, Backache, Kidney Pains, Rheumatism, and 
all Muscular Pains, relleved in one niinute by 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





 Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster 75 | 


only instantaneous pain-killing strengthening plas- 
ter. 25 cents; 5 for $1. At druggists, or of Porrer 
Dave anp Curmtiocar Co., Boston. 


Is yielded on 

an invest- 

er en ment in the 
s PEOPLE'S 


BUILDING AND LOAN 
TION. Issues paid-up stock at $50 
per share, the par value of which is 
$100, guaranteed 8 per cent. interest, 
which, with profits, will net at least 15 per cent. 
Also, shares on 5Sc. monthly payments, maturing 
in about five and one half years at par value of $100. 





ASSOCTA- | 


Company subject to State supervision under very | 


strict law. Funds only loaned on first-class real-es- 
| tate security, and all securities must be deposited 
| with State Auditor 
| Reren“noEs 
| aud Merchants’ Bank, Minneapolis, Miun., and many 
| others. Address 
GEO. BLAKE, Secretary, Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘Crosse & Blackwell's 
_ FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


‘Made from English Fresh Fruits 


| AND REFINED SUCAR, 


“ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


LieBIC COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Beef Tea, “an invalu- 
able tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” Annual sale 





| 8,000,000 jars. 


fe 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label,as above. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London. 





oOuUNO 
Boxes:LARGER 
PackacesBvExeress 
RETAIL BRANCH, 
.BOSTON. 


oS TELLS 


COOLING, SOOTHING, 












ANTISEPTIC 


A HYGIENIC LUXURY. 


‘Tar Soap 


Promotes a clear, soft, smooth skin, healthful scalp,and vigorous hair. 


Invaluable for 
Sample (}y cake), 10 cts., stamps. Mention Bazar. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 100 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


: Security Bank of Minnesota, Farmers | 
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hands. 


scalp 


C Wy 


IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Buttou-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


FOR SALE 





EVERYWHERE. 
HINDERCORNS. 


The only sure Cure for Corns. Stopsall pain. F 
PR bey bo lée. at Druggists. Hiscox &Co., N. ¥ 


ARKER’S GINGER 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles. Also 
the most effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing 
organs. It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostration, 
and gives new life and strength ae 
to the weak and aged, soc. and $1,00, at Drgguists. 


SUPE BFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
eifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distige 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
Address Mme. Justan, 48 E, 20th St., N. Y. 


BATH | ROLLING 
CABINET. | CHAIR. 


A CURE for} A Priceless 
Rheum atism,| Boon to those 
f] Liver and Skin|who are un- 










accomplish. 


i 








| Diseases, Ete, |able to walk. 
Descriptive Circulars 
of both mailed free. . 


Invalid Chair Co., New Haven, Conn, 
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Fou can live: at home and make more money at work for ue 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
— FREE. Terms FREE Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 








BLACKHEADS, 
SKIN, ROUGHNESS AND REDNESS OF THE 
Hanps, CHAPS AND Fissures, SHAPELESS 
NAILS AND PAINFUL FINGER ENDs, 
VENTED AND CURED BY TITAT GREATEST OF ALL 
SKIN PURIFIERS AND BEAUTIFIERS THE 


/ 28 1 
/f rising 
7 prisingly 


sales of all other skin soaps, 
ie domestic. 


Send for *‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 








PIMPLES 


RED, ROUGH, AND OILY 


PRE- 


CUTICURA 


MEDICATED 


TOILET SOAP 


Incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap 
the Toilet and without a rival for the Nursery. Pro- 
duces the loveliest, 


» unequalled for 


whitest, clearest skin and softest 


Lessens tan, freckles, and discolorations, and 
prevents irritation and inflammation of the skin and 
of children and infants. 
Yj, delicately 


Absolutely. pure, 
perfumed, sur- 
Guaranteed of the highest 


medicated, exquisitely 


effective. 


purity by the Analytical Chemists of the State of 
Massachusetts. 


Sale greater than the combined 
both foreign and 
Sold throughout the civilized world. 


64 pages, 


50 illustrations, 300 Skin, Scalp,and Blood Diseases, 
with Loss of Hair, and 50 Remarkable Testimonials. 

Address Potter Drug and Chemical Corpora 
tion, Boston, U.8. / 


ENCH <&S 





READY FOR USE, REQUIRE ONLY HEATING 


Oxtail. Vegetable. 
French Bouillon. Julienne. 
Tomato. Mock Turtle. 
Printanier. eu. 

Beef (or Suup and Bouilli). 





Green Turtle. 
Terrapin. 
Chicken. 
Mullagatawny. 
Consomme. 
Mutton Broth. 


In 13-Pint Glass Jars, Quart, Pint, and 5¢-Pint Cans, 


CLAM BROTH, 


PUT UP IN GLASS JARS, 
We ask for a trial and a comparison with 
any other brand on the market. 

The excellent quality of these Soups has caused them 
to be exclusively served on the Palace, Buffet, or 
Parlor Cars of the Pullman, Wagner, Unton, 
Monarch, Chicago, Alton and Intercolonial 
Railroad of Canada Co. 

G#™ Send us 14 cents to help pay express and receive 
a sample can, your choice. 


101 Warren Street, New York. Sold by Grocers, 









SELF-ACTING 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Beware of Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 












LABEL, 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE 


ANS VELOUTINE 
FACE POWDER. 


Mygienic, Pure, Free from Poison— 
peice 3 Fie, ponte ga Don’t 


PERFECT. CHASTE "REFIN ED. 

Sold by Druggiats everywhere, or the mf’g’r will 

mail it direct, postage ‘ng 23 ped ‘500 per box, 

White, pink and cream shades. On mentioning [Mary Anderson. | 
this paper with order for powder, will send a trial bottle of the 
Exquisite new Perfume, Freeman’s ‘* Hiawethea.’’ 
FREEMAN Perfumer, 523 E. 152d St., N. ¥. ; Branch Cin., 0. 


Will or tr ay invaluable for 
h 


Vente nfantum 
and all Summer Complaints, 
children or adults, Jtis nora 
medicine but willbe retained 
&sustainlife wheneverything 
else fails, 4sizes35cts, up. 


Ideal Hair Curler. 


Does not burn or soil the hair or hands. 
Soiv sy att Drege anp Totter-Goons Deravers. 
SAMPLE, POSTPAID, 50 CENTS, 

G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 180 Clinton St., Cutoaco. 





OSGOODBY’S 
{ CORRESPON DEKCE 
i CHOOL, 
ester, N. Y. 
Tuition, with books, $10, Synopsis ss 2-cent stamp 


a by Pecx’s Part. IMproven 
Cusuiongy Ear Daum. 
Whis “ REE distinctly. 


Comfortable, Ea the Illustrated book & proofs, F Address 
or call on F, HISCOX, @53 Broadway, N.Y. fal i paper. 


LADIE 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


Per Vear: 





oe us if you want to make 
oney; every hour will count. 
iL E. GROSH & Co., Richmond, Va 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE..........ccesseccseces $4 00 
RE A, VEMNEUNON os ccctcvceveesscceescessos 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR............. Coerecccccers 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE............-- -- 200 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, F Franklin Square, N. ¥. 





FRED. 


BROWN’S GINGER: cai: 
AND 
R COLIC. 








oe 




















AOA Sac rac alae 








AUGUST 24, 1889. HA RPER'S BAZ. Lh. | 619 





Siinclicnn | Motice of I Removal. rT\O those who use CUTTER’S SPOOL SILK we need no introduction. We are making 


BLACK DRESS SILKS. Frequently persons who suppose they have bought a 


Liquid Bread CUTTER SILK find they have got an inferior article. How cana —s Silk be Known? 


Is sold largely throughout the Union and abroad. & R AK AU K A lJ r R 
Is an absolutely pure malt extract of delicious 5 
taste. Its health-restoring _— are wonder- 


ful. An excellent liquid food for the sick or well. 
Recommended by physicians for debility, ex 
haustion, and wasting diseases. Also to nursing 
mothers and infant invalids. An excellent ap 
HAS REMOVED TO 
First— 
° 

preparation, which is freely prescribed by phy- 391 EF fth Ave e Each Dress Pattern 
sicians, especially where the nervous or physical p nu 
systems are injured by disease or overwork bears our name as D 

Sold by all leading Grocers and Druggists. (Above 36th Street) 
é e y A . 


petizer. An aid to digestion. A valuable re 
storative and constructive with lowest alcoholie 
development. Choicest materials used in its 
manufacture, and ripened by time. 

Medical and popular experience has proved the 
Extract of Malt a most valuable tonic or remedial 





Firrua— 
It is made in dress 


patterns of 16, 17, 18 


and 20 yards 





adi above. 


‘ One-Minute Talks about 


S | R 0 F G 0 T F A. | wide, not 19 nor 20 nor A 


: ‘ y } 
** Beware of Bad Ter ; to the report of | vited to examine my fresh Nov- | al. 
U. S$. Consul Crowell, of Amoy, mil/ions of pounds of 


inferior tea are shipped ¢ annually from China to this elties and Importations. THip— 
country, These teas should be avoided if one values as . re 
health, comfort, or economy. x It has si colored 

SIROCCO TEA is put up in sealed packages (our | 
bonded warehouses in Belfast are under Governmeut 
inspection), and its purity is guaranteed 

Prices from 6) cents to $1.00 per pound, or a sample 
package , free. 


DAVIDSON & CO., 


Sole Growers of ‘Sirocco Tea,” 
1436 BRO ADWAY, NEW YORK, 
For sale as above, and also by the following: 
George Sutherland, 257 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
John Murray & Co., 23 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. 


LADIES 


Are delighted with the beauty, strength, 
and brilliancy of 


CHALMERS’ 
GELATINE 


| es 
USE NO OTHER. U0 Ni) i 
ossesilleaaltia = fi 
MADE WITH BOILING WATER. LY 


JORSETS ~ 
E P P S’ S Over 14 Millions Sold in this 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. Country alone. 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


BEAUTIFUL BLONDES ™ , DE VERTUS SCEURS, 


Nearly all use Madame Thompson's 


FLUIDE D’OR. Stays, Belts. 


Every shade of Blond Hair can be obtained by using | 
it without the least injury; the very best article known In view of the Exhibition the firm ‘‘de Vertus” 
Price $1.00 a Bottle or 6 large Bottles for $4.00 has created models of an absolute new character as 
MRS. C. THOMPSON form and stuff. 
s 


P= A : : It begs to invite its American customers to come 
224 Sth Ave. near 26th Street, N. Y. | and look at these novelties. 


is | The Corset Directoire, which is quite in conformity 
to actual fashion, is a jewel of elegance and graceful- | 


ANEW BEST in the WORLD. ness; it will be of this year’s successes. ape paper and bow 
rr > ATT 7UL LACE. 2 as &é g 8. 

TWILL ED eee. LOUIS VUITTON’S Sage 26 8 aaa Dots 

SPOOL, OQ yds., 10c post p’¢ 


| 
« rocheting Book, containing 59 MRIIIN KS / T y. YQ — 
LACH Patterns and directions, 10 cts PTROUNKS AND BAGS En the Migh Court of Pustice.—Gosnetl v. Durrant. On Jan. 28, 
— oy a yer atl or oF: ONLY AT | 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Perpe etual h unction with costs | ’ 
ae rom us ake address plain 
including State. 


i i iti SEC a aa 3 vor ( t y 
Patrons and Ladies visiting | °“°°%” We import the raw 
, " Ps It is always 25 inches material spin and dye 
New Y ork are respectfully in- the threads, weave and 


finish the cloth—being 
too jealous of our qual 
ity to permit any one 


to touch the materials 
selvedge, but is all 


Black from edge to B 


until the goods are 
ready for sale 

W here can the Cutter 
Silks be bought ? 


| edge, so that the entire 


width can be used and 


nothing wasted. 


i | Fourta— E 


Ask your dealer for 
them, or if he doesn’t 


eC ; keep them write us and 
The price is $2.20 





we will refer you to 


YNi ‘wy 


per yard at retail, for one who does. 


14 East 14th St 


Union Square 


each style shown in 
| the accompanying cut C 
—designated D, A, B, 

E, and C, | 


’ 


New York. 


BLOSSOMS. 


(Malus Coronaria. ) 


Under the title of Crab Apple 





P| a Sa 
CN ERT UMERY cu ed 
ee @ "| Blossoms, The Crown 





| EXTRA CONCENTRATED Perfumery Co. are now 


(Crab ~Applt selling one of the most fragrant 
| RLOS sams: and delightful perfumes ever 


——} produced.— Court Journal, 


INVIGORATING 
LAVENDER 
SALTS. 


(REGISTERED.) 

The popular, new 
smelling salts of The {S 
Crown Perfumery 
Co. appreciated alike in Fat 
palace, mansion and cot- AOgye 














restraining Mr. George Reynolds Durr 
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PARIN Ss 25 Sak tirant . 1 Rue Serie. | Sous Gestell & Gore Revictored Toda Mark CHERRY’ BLOssoat, | 177» New Bonn Sr., Lonvon. Sold everywhere 

Glasgo Lace Thread Co., | LONDON........5.......... 289 Oxford Street. | 

For Crocheting. Glasgo, Conn. Beware of Spurious Imitations. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


nite COAT BINDINGS\cy 
pone of New York's most mantonaple | @UT a WADE s Behe n 


small packet of ATKINSON’s exquisite Sachet Powder, 


REMINGTON 
B STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


i =. 
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has been for 


FIFTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


and 
oueiail the latest and highest achievements of inventive skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, al Broadway, New York, 



















THE 
GREATAMERICAN 





Greatest inducements to get 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coftees and Baking Powders. 


ST 
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PLATE of JUNE ROSES, by LIDA CLARK- 

A s “ SON. Have you seen INGALLS’ Homer 
COMPANY For full particulars address 6 MAGAZINE? Single Copies lie, $1.00 per 
P.O. Box 289, New York, N.Y PARTED a9 ‘ear. It is a finely illustrated Monthly 

¥ Magazine of 64 pages, devoted to FANCY 

a= = MA CS DAEOESL CAI WoRK, HOME DECORATION,ART PAINT- 

guarnteed “bec ing Yf s ING, DOMESTIC HELPS FOR THE HOME, 

BABY CARRIACES oe eho hat"partad 8 Se eT DETER Wael 
Leg A {ittometio Brake on ot rec TTS | 03/1 » ACCOT 2 . — a sERen pOwtay trial subser —— 
Adjustable clining and Invalid Wheel } Y ; to INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE, including 
Chairs. Fuetory Prices, Send st samp for/ YARD) ay, Ww Te sent ©.0; — Cosmeti 4 the June number,containing the COLOREL 


LUBURG mre. 0. 1 (Rome gree Sorired) he m” fe for bal ust'd *d Price-Lists PLATE of JUNE ROSES, all for 13 two-cent stamps (26 cents), Address J, F. INGALLS, PUB., Lynn, Mass 
ee. — + Pallets. £.Burnham, 71 State st. (Cent’] Music a 


BEECHAW'S PILLS 


LIKE MAGIC 


ON A A WEAK STOMACH, 
Sscts. a Box 


OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 


The June number of INGALLS’ Home 
MAGAZINE contains a fuli-page COLORED 


















Beecham’s ie BEECHAM’S PILLS | | For a DISORDERED LIVER 


Fr Bins and eros Disord, | | Cure BI [Try BEECHAM’S PILLS. | 


“Worth a Guinea a Box ”—but sold 


for 25 cents, Sick Headache. &c. 26cts. a Box. 


BY ALL DRUGGISTS, OF ALL DRUGGISTS. OF ALL DRUGGISTS. & 











620 HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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EXPLAINED. 
*“ BREEZY, HOW DID YOU COME TO LOSE THE SPRINKLER OFF THIS WATERING-POT ?” 
“SHURE, SORR, AN’ Ol TUK IT T’ STHRAIN THE CARFEE LASHT MONDAY WAKE, AN’ IT 


GOT THAT HOT, SORR, Ol DHROPPED IT INTY TH’ ASH BARREL T’ COOL, AN’ SOMEBODY 
MUST ’A TUK IT AWAY” 


FACETIZA. | 
LAST NIGHT. 
Like stars the lights of the distant shore 
Twinkled across the bay; 
Like a sea of stars—the Hotun Nor— 
The peaceful waters lay (Pause, during which John striv 
y.. ause, r ch. strives to disappear. 
And the lights that shone in the waves below, “John, did you put a stamp on it 2” -csiptited 
And those that gleamed above, “ N-no, darling.” 
Were as lanterns lit by fancy’s glow. ; 5 
All that was real was love. 


DISCOVERED AT LAST. 
A TKAGEDY. 
“John, did you mail that letter I wrote to mother 
three weeks ago?” 
** Yes, dear.” 
** Strange she didn’t get it.” 


(Curtain.) 
cninnianipitenatieg 
HOW DID SHE KNOW? 
BEFORE DINNER. 


Sortiey. ** Ya-as, you know, fish makes bwain, you 
know.” 


We sat on the steps—a maid and I 
And talked in an undertone, 

While just behind us towered high 
A massive post of stone, 

We sat in the shadow, out of sight, 
The time flew swiftly by, 

And the music floated on the night 
Soft as a lover's sigh. 


AT DINNER. 
Hostess. ** You don't take fish, do you, Mr. Softley 2?” 
ete as. wie te 


It was probably the young woman who judged a man 


Sweet was that hour, fair that time; by his clothes who said nay to Wilkins’s suit. 


The bell-bauoy from the bay pa iS’ ARS 
Rang in the wind with a plaintive chime, A THOUGHT. 
mnult echoes died away ; : : | When wide-legged trousers go from style, 
*The strains yl the dance a from within, All readers then will have a chance © 
And voices sounded near; 
Bat our spirits, lost to this world and din, 
Lived in another sphere. 


| To see what writers mean the while 
| They dilate on some broad ex-pants. 
| a 
But that was last night, and Love's sweet sway | The ranting tragedian’s forte is hoarse-play. 
Held us in mystic thrall, 
When the evening wind and the starlit bay 
Made us forget the ball 
1 think of it now, and one glad thought 
Makes other fancies flee: 
She forgot the dance my rival soaght, 
Aud sat on the porch with me. 
‘Laven Soorr Mines. 


a eae 
A DISTINCTION WITH A DIFFERENCE. 

“The difference between a doctor of laws and an 
ordinary doctor,” said Witticus, *‘ appears to be that 
a man who dcctors ordinarily tries the pulse of his 
patient, but he who would doctor the laws must get 
his finger on the pulse of the whole people if he wish- 
es to succeed.” 
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NO» MARKET. 


“Yo’ ARE! YO' ARE! PEACHES! PEACHES! ALL RIPE AN’ SWEET! TEN FUR A DIME, 
mum?” 

“Not MUCH! BOUGHT TEN FOR A DIME OFF OF YOU YESTERDAY; AN’ ALLOWIN’ THE 
HALF WAS SWEET, THE OTHERS LACKED JEST THREE DOLLARS FOR A DOCTOR AN’ FOR- 
TY CENTS FOR MEDICINES OF BEIN’ RIPE, TO SAY NOTHIN’ OF MY SITTIN’ UP ALL NIGHT 
WITH THE OLD MAN AND THE TWO CHILDREN.” 


VOLUME XXII, NO. 384. 








HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


Clear boiling water will remove tea stains and sere- 
naders from beneath your windows. 

A ripe tomato or soft-boiled egg dropped on the 
floor makes an effective study for a sunset for young 
artists. 

A table-spoonful of turpentine ignited with a sul- 
phur match is good for burned hands. 

A good umbrella cover for rainy days is made of oiled 
silk. 

Hot water mixed with corrosive sublimate will take 
the starch out of collars and caffs. 

The practice of catching birds by means of putting 
salt on their tails is no longer fashionable. 

qomnpeaifpieniome 


A poultry trust is contemplated—A sort of joint- 
stock company, perhaps. 
densest 
WHO WOULD HAVE THOUGHT IT? 
“Who is that well-fed, good-natured-looking fellow 
there ?” 
“That is Harris. He writes the letters you read in 
the Gazette’s column ‘ Grievances of the People,’” 
cencmmnniiiihaiisteds 
SPOKEN IN JEST. 
“* Well,” said the teacher, entering the room in the 
midst of a disturbance, ‘* what’s amiss ?” 
** Please, sir, it’s a young unmarried woman,” was 
the unexpected reply. And, come to find out, it was. 

















TO MY CANARY. 


Sing, sing, my bird! Lift high your song; 
Strike every note both full and strong; 
Nor need you, like jai!-birds, when caught, 
Discomfit self with this dire thought: 
Sing-Sing, my bird. 
CariyLe Suri. 
A GREAT IMPROVEMENT. 


‘ om 13 (at the table). ‘‘Ma, chuck me a piece of 
yread,.” 

Morturr (shocked). ‘‘ Bobby, is that the way to ask 
for bread 2?” 

Bonny (guiltily). “Chuck me a piece of bread, 
please.” 
CAUTIOUS. 

Trp. “‘Are you going to call on that heiress this 
evening ?” 

Nev. ‘No; not with this terrible cold.” 

Trev. “* What difference does that make ?” 

Nev. ‘Why, my boy, in these days an heiress isn’t 
to be d at.” 





CURIOUS NOMENCLATURE. 
“Aw—but you have curious naimes for your towns.” 
“To which do you refer 2?” 
“ Aw—the one we just pawsed. I saw the naime on 
the staition, ‘ Baggageroom.’ How do you pronounce 
that, I’d know ?” 














_——— 


LIFE IN 


A FLAT. 


WIFE (covered with mortification on reading a letter just received). “OH, E@BERT, I AM 8O 
CHAGRINED! I SHALL SINK THROUGH THE FLOOR! I| SHALL SINK THROUGH THE FLOOR!” 
BRUTAL HUSBAND. “I WOULDN'T THINK OF IT, MY DEAR. YOU WOULD LAND EX- 
ACTLY ON MRS, SMITH’S DINNER TABLE, AND BE MORE CHAGRINED THAN YOU ARE NOW.” 


POSTHUMOUS INFORMATION. 
(Husband enters, weeping.) 

Wire. “ What’s the matter?” 

Hussanp. “Cousin Harry was standing on a thou- 
sand tons of dynamite in Ohio last week, and they ex- 
ploded.” 

Wire. ‘‘Ah! let me see his letter. Does he say 
whether he was hurt ?” 


————>—__— 
In Salt Lake City marital unity is a sort of E pluri- 


bus unum. % 
——e——— 


A broken window hath no pane, 
Senseneniatellptndndchlls 
NERVOUS AND TENDER-HEARTED. 
“ Conductor, what was that 2?” asked a nervous old 


lady as the wheels of the coach 
made a little more jar than usual. 


“We went over a few frogs just ee 


then,” he replied. Pc 
** Moat likely squashed the poor 
things too,” she said, with a tre- y 
mor in her voice. / 
aa Ter t 
A hard row to hoe must be a Hf 
shad roe. We have never heard 
of its being hoed. 


—a——————— | 
| 1 
BACK FROM RURAL SCENES. M 4 
“IT suppose everything was very fl iH 
freeh on the farm ?” | 
“Yes; particularly the family.” | 
The man who tried to run a_ {/}' 
dairy on a lawn full of milkweed 4 
watered his stock to such an ex- ! 
tent that his business went iuto | 
liquidation. 
niall 


IN BOSTON TOO. 

“No, I can’t say I like poetry.” 

“Why, I thought you adored 
Browning ?” 

*So I do.” 

paneisaitlieisisinese 

A USELESS FORMALITY. 

Gites. “Have you asked her 
father’s consent ?” 

Baones. “‘No, It isn’t neces- 
Bary.” 

Gixrs. “ How’s that ?” 

Bsones. “‘ She has just declined 
me.” 

WORSE TO COME. 

“Ma,” said a frightened little 
boy in Harlem, ‘do you see that 
goat butting my shadow on the 
fence ?” 

** Yes, Rockie; but that doesn’t 
hurt you any.” 

**No, not now ; butif heilikes to 
butt my shadow as hard as that, 
what d’ you think he'll do when 
he sees me ?” 
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FULLY QUALIFIED TO SERVE 

Lawyer. “ Have yon read the papers 2?” 

TatesmMan. “No, sir; I can't read.” 

Lawyer. * What is your business 2?” 

Taresman. *T hain't got none, sir.” 

Lawyer. “ Well, how do you make a living ?” 

TacesMan, “I don’t make a living,sir. I am an in- 
mate of the asylum for the feeble-minded.” 

Lawyer (to Judge). ‘‘ We will accept this man, your 
honor.” 

A drug on the market—Chloroform, 

a ee 


One of the paradoxes of life lies in the fact that ill- 
ness fs often due to drinking well water. 
PMondhs f I 
¥ “| 
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A PRECOCIOUS YOUNGSTER 

MASTER BRUCE (to new nurse). “* THAY, NURST. PWEASE 
DONT ROCK ME SO HARD; THE MOTION OF THE CWADLE 
MAKES ME SICK,” 











